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NORTH CAROLINA CCNfM-JNTlY COLLEGE S^VfH vrRATLClC PLAN 

juie North ^'rolina Comiunity Coll.-c^e System is^legisiaLivcl y nianJated^Lo 
provide comprGhensive edircational opportuiiitleii to the Sr.ate's adult citizenr 
^ Irrsofnr ar. is financially feasible and to provide trainirg opportunities tor 
the deyelopiQ^nr of skills necessary to support the smooch" functioning and 
advincerneac of the North Carolina econoray, A total of 57 educational 
c|nters~59 tecbnical institutes and 18 conunur.ity colleger— are available forj 
these purposes, ^ * ' 

In keeping witt^ the philosophy of tofal education, the .System has main- 
taine(^ an opeij-dQoi> policy toward all persons iftterested in educational put- 
suits, R-pid enrollment^ growth has resulted frcm this policy, Undupiicated ' 
hdadcount cnrollmenus have grown^froin 52,870 in 1563-1964 to more than 
400,00]) in 1973-1974. Approximately 75 percent of the current eurollmcncs 
are in itoncredir extension/ courses,- including adult basic education courses.* 
''which provide services t<rhelp adults learn to read and write; the adult 
high school program, vhich enables a'dults to chtain a high school certificate 
or diploina; short-t^rra occupationral classes, which provide upgrading and up- 
daring of /occupational skills of persons- ^.;^iio ar€. currently employed^ and ') 
academic short ^courses, Ma^iy of these program a^eas are finaiici^lly r>elf- 
supporting. Tlie majority of the instructional effort and the expenditure of 
budp^ctv:id funds is for curriculum degree and diploma programs, TechnicaJ 



Clwo year) and ^^ocational (one year^ less) programs represent the liiajor 
effort within" the curriculum program area. 

The informitlon preslipted in this report represents a ten-year stra-te^ic 
plan for the Community iCollege System 'for the 197i;^-1985 decade', '^his infor- 
mation will ht combined with information ^in the ^^^^t^ar- plans prepared by 
each institution in the System to develop -a .systerni'/iclfe ^five-year operating 
program for the period 1975-1980, The operating prJ^^ram ^^ill provide the 
framework' from which a budget^requcst for the>' 1977-1979 uerrod i/ill he pre- 
pared, ^ 

This strategic plan calls for ttie follawing Systemwide annual average 
undupficated headcount enrollments by broad instructional ai^a over the 1975- 
3 985 decade: * , * . . 

' ) 16 



■ f ■ . 

' ' (1) . Curriculum Programs * • 

(a) College Transfer — 17,880 

(b) Technical ~ 53, ATS 

f (c) .Vocational ~ 29,190 

(d) General Education — 33,620 
(2) Extension Programs . ^ / 

(a) Occupational ~ 215,000 * • • ^; 

(b) Adult High School -r- 106,765 ^ 

(c) Adult Basic — 60,465 

(d) iidult Ge^^e^ral ~ 165,000 * ' * 
These estimates are based primarily on manpower requireir.ents and do not 
fally reflect the level of effort* required^ of the Sys,ten to meet its compre- 
hensive education mandate. Thus the^se^ numbers 'may be construed ag Ic^-^er \jimits 
for planning purposes, representing only one input — manpower requireraents-* - 

to the pla'nning for comprehensive education Incumbent upon the C^irununity 
College System. ^ ^ 

These lo^'Jer-limit enrollment flguirs represent growth from current Jevels 
in every catagor^^. This*, rinrollment growth is r>iaced in historical perspective 
in Figure 5-1,. which portraya^enrollment growth ccntlnuinj; absolutely, a*l- 
though the rate of enrollment grJwth is projected to decline over the plan-; 
ning decade. This' growth translates inCD inc"! :idsed si:affing requirements t 
if current staffing patterns continue, 7,600 instructional staff will be, 
Required on an Annual average basis over the decade. 

Annual ave^dge Instructional expenditures over the 1975-1985 do.cadn 

required to suppo|-t ,^his growth may be expected to rise to $72^244,000 in 

1973^1974 dollars. Similar growth may be expected in, nondnstructionai 

expenditures, \o $48 ,002 ,000 \n 1973-1974 dollars-^ 

'^Annual average equipmerit expenditures over^jfhe 1973-1985 decade required 

to suppott enrollment growth may be expected to rise to $72^255,000 in 1973- 

1974 dollars. With current provisions of floor space per student, conatruc- 

tion expenditures 'may. rise to $103,874,000 in 1973-1974 dollars; if recommended 

space levels are adopted, construction, expenditures could rise further to 

« 

$168,17.9,000 in 1973-1974 dollars. ' ' ^ " ^ 

These figures are offered for long-range' planning purposes. They repre-^ 
sent implications for Community College System growth, assuming continued 
growth in the North Carolina^ economy and a continuation in patterns of 

S-2 , . ' 



System operation, Accoraodation of thls^ enrollment growtn without t^\\e attendant 
growth in *sxpGnditures projected by a continuation of past expenditure patterns 
may require innovation by-- the System to increase its productivity and -thus* lower 

^'tVie.unit cost jof its outputs, 'fhe North Carol h^a' Comniunicy College System 
is v/ell prepared both accomodate enrollment growth and to .develop and ^ 

^ implement innovative educa-tional approaches, as is e^^videnced by its- history, ^ 
Based on the figures presented ia this report, the System should continue to 
advance on both lliese fronts* with addiCionaJ emphasis on innovation vith' the 
passage 6f tinie. Ttxiz changing eiTiphasis will then represent a gradual shift 
from quantlSyy to quality growth, .although both' aspects of grosv^th will conjtiniie 
to be important throughout the long-range planning period. 



1?, 
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S-3 



'962,570 



Annual Average 
/ 6-81,395. 



Annual Average 
249>967 



52,870 




1963-64 



1973-74 



1984-85 



Legend: * ' Note:' No, separation of enrollments 

into curriculum and extension 
Unduplicated headcount enrollments Vrograms is available for 

0. J , 1963-64. 
Curriculum Pro^pm firrrollinent 

I I ^ ETictension Program Enrollment ^ - . . ' • 

Pigure S-1. Grovth ill North Carolina Community ColjLegg System Enrollments . 



I. INTRODUCTION, ^'-^'i . * 



This document represents another phase in tKe continued'* devjelopment 
of the.-planning capability of the No;rth Carolina Community College System. 

A descfriptioh 6f the ^overall planning process as applied to this system 

I ' " * 1/ 

is conCained in a previous Research Triangle Ii>stitute publicatt ion.— 



The current research effort provider* an update of the pi anning .information 
contained in that 'cidcTsmeat^ exparjds the information b.ase to a Farger n^jmbet 
c''f occtipations, ^nd provides projections oi training requir^raen^t s^ that are 
derived from the projected occupational requirements by multicounty plan- 
ning regions. . 

The enrollment projections produced in this effort are essentially 
manpower based. It Is recognized that manpower con^ideiations are but one 
element in the total post secondary educational planninp, process- Equally 
important considerations include student aspirations and the educational- 
desires pf potential students in the general population. Thus, these pre- 
jections represent lower bounds 'for enrollment planning lAirposes; attempts' 
to include considerationts other than manpower needs will Increase the 
enrolLment projections accordingly. 

The ten->ear strategic plan^ presented here Tur^ che period 1975-19S5 is 
.the first <^f three interrelated plans. Information pres'er.ted in this stra- 
tegic planning effort will be combined v/ith information from individual 
institution .plans to develop a systemwide five-year operating PJO^j^^^ fox 
the period 1975-1980.-^^ This systemwide five year operation program will 
then be u^ed to tievelop a two-year program budget for the 1977-1979 bien- 
nium. Each of these plans can be updated as>n€jw information becon^s avail 
able, subject to the requirement that the internal consistency among the 
three plans is not violated by the updating process. ITiese three time- 

1 / 

Alvin Cruze, Planning for th& Kor^h Carolina Commiiinity College System 
'-Volume .II, "Tet: Year Strategic Plan^ 1970-^80," liesearch Triangle Institute 
Research Triangle Park, N.C., June 1970. . 

--Each institution within the system is required by. the State Board of 
Education to submit a five-year plan designed to m^GjE: local needs as well 
'as State needs. . * ' - ^ - ' * *- 



phased plans will then fom the first Idtnk ijl the overall planning- 
implemented tion~i^. valuation chain, ^ 

^Tliese three plans will be prepared in the following formats. 
(1) The ten-year strategic plau-' f or the period 1975-1985 wil3 pro- 
vide information -on the systemwide number of graduates and 
students that should be enrolled in each of the broad instrnc- 

4 

tional aress, with assocdated costs and constructica and faculty^ 

and staff re<^uireiKent-s. ' 

^2) Tl^.e f ive-year'' opera tip.g program forj:ha period 1975-1980 will 

\ * * - — . * 

presented In terms of specific Cvirriculum offerings for 

institutions in the system^and of targat levels of enrollmenta - 

and graduates, 

^ (3) The two-year urogram budget fox the period 19 77-1979 will be 
based on anticipated enrollments , as specif ie<l in the second 
two-year period o{ the 19t5-1980 operariug program and will be 
* prepared in a format compatible with established 'budgeting 
procedures ir. the Department.* 



The sttategi 
over the lonji-^ant^t 



plan contains information on occupational requirements 
planning period 197C-1985, and on the systemwide numbers 
of grauat-r.s and 6nrolhnerlts durin? the sukpericd 1975-1985, These graduate 
and enrolln-ienr projectiors are derived under the, assumption that current 

trends in rat^s of pro^gram completion and labor-f orc*e jiarticipation of pro-.. 

' ' i-^ . ' 

gra!^' compli^ters continue into the future. Th^ ins^riJctibnal aroas v-.ddresse^ 

' \ ^ ' >^ i - • 

in thi:; effort incTude four curriculum programs — college transfer, general 

. \ 

education, technical, 'and vocational — and fout extensiga progriims--occupa- 
tional, adult basic education, adult high* school educatioir,^?id general 
adult education* ^ - 

These occupational requirements and their trairiing. implications for the 
Community College System have been developed with the aid^of a manpower 
dirtictions model similar to one used by the U«S/ Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for the Nation. More confidence can be placed in the -reirtttye standings iri^ 
occupational employment 5nd in requirements projected by this/mddel than 
in the actual numbeirs" fhcmselves, A description of the modeling procedure 
is- contained 1-n Appendix A> ^ 



II. ^COMMUNITY COLLEGES AND EDUCATIOM IN KORTII CAROLINA 



A. Introduction 

ITie three plans for the Conimuiiity College System are based Qn a sys- 
tematic analy$is of the training needs of the entire educational system 
in North Carolina. The Community College, System's training needs ar'€i 
based on a sirauLtaneous consideration of.t*(l) the system's goals; (2) a ' 
description of the present status of and past trends in activity of the 
North Carolina economy and educational system; (3) a projection of the 
future environment in which the communiLv' system will be operating, in ' 
terras of the population, labor force, and <^econpmio activity in North/ 
Carolina, and i^) an implicit projection .of the oujijvuts^jof^the other sec- 
fcrSy of £he educational system in North Carolina, This se^.tioir presents 
the first tvo elements; the next 'section p^;esents ^the Jast two ant! dra\^s 
the implication for Corcjaunit;y tCollcge Systen. training requirement s^ 

B. • Goals • ' • 
The long-range or ^strategic plamviJrtg' process of the Conaaunity College 



System consists of .the pro-cess of deci^in^ on the goa3s. of th<=*-. sy s Tern : on 
change3 in thesa goals; orl resources required to attain the goals; and on 

iihe policies that are to govern^xKe ^'.cquisition, use, and disposition of 

^ ■» 

these resources. In contrast, short-range plans fuaction vjitlu.n the 
organizational goals and policies and are more concerned with operational 
contrdl of resources to fulfill a specified time-phased portion of the 
strateg:^c plaji,. 

For purfJ^jBs of this ^planning effort, a goal is defined as a general 



X 



piirpose pursL^exT over a long period, of time which is usually not quantified 
In contrast, objectives are set for specific, shorter time frames and are 
usually quantified. It is the purpose of education within .the community 
college system to accomplish certain specified goals, and a systematic 
fommlation of these goals is essential in order to focus resources and 
energies directly on ach^ieving defined purposes. ^ l*he search for alterna- 
tive progVcuns or courses of action d/Ssigned to achieve the goals, the 
choice of optimum or preferred programs based on a display of data t j |at 
presents the benefits of effectiveness and the costs of each, the ranking 
of priorities amoiig t^ra, and the measurement of progress all must proceed 
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3 



in logical systemaxic sequence in the planning', decisionmaking, and evalu- 

< * • » • * 

ating processed. 

The primiary cr^-terion for selection of the goals is that they must be 
related to the contributions made to North Carolina's people and economy 
by the Community Colleg-^ ^stem's educational process and not to the 
educational process itself* -The educational process then becomes the 
means for achieving the goals* The number of goals selected should be as 
small but distinct as possible, consistent witl^ the overall purpose and 
operations cf the Connuunity College Syste^ The reasons for this are two~ 
fdld: - ^ 

^ (1) raany-^ the educational programs of the System contribute to more 

than one goal, necessi^tating the use of multiple measures of 
^#<i^f tectiveness in program evaluacion* . The u5e of a small but 

distinct ' number of goals keeps this evaluation ^process as un~ 

ccuiRlic^ated as possible; 
(2) many of these gc5ais could be in conflict* The use of a small 

but distinct number keeps these conflicts to a minimum. In 

addition J in order to formulate an effective sCra^tegic plan 
. » for ^^iplep^ent^^^n, priorities must be deterrDined a-pong the 

goals The specification of a relatively small number of 

goals simplifies the necessary task of setting these priorities. 
, *• Article IX,' Section 9 of the North Carolina Cons^titution states, 
"The General Assembly shall provide that the benefits of the University of 
North Carolina and of other public institutions of higher education, as 
far practicable, be ^:^tended to the people of the State free of expense." 
In meeting 'iHls obligation, the State recognizes its responsibility to pro- 
vide public education at all levels in order to afford an opportunity for 
the people to develop as fully as*possible commensurate with their abilir- 
ties. Consistent with this constitutional obligation, the North Carolina 
General Assembly has. enacted appropriate legislation to provide for the 
establishment, organization, and administration of a system of educa- 
tional instithtions throughout the State offering courses or instruction 
In one or r^^e of tVie general areas of the first two years of college, 
occupationa^educaticn, and adult education programs. These institutions 
of t.he Community College System take their place in the State's total 
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educational system in a position between the public school system and the • 
four-y^ar colleges and universities. Furthermore, these institutions ful- 
fill their responsibilities under the Constitution by opening their dpors 
to all residents of North Carolina. 

The philosophy of the open door institution has been stated by Dr. 
Dallas Herring, Chairman of the State Board of Education, as follows 

The p^ly valid philosophy for North Carolina is a philosophy 
of total education: ^a belief in the incomparable worth of 
all human beings, whose claims upon the State are equal before 
the lap and equal before the bar of public opinion, whose 
talent^ (however great or however limited or however different 
from the tradition^) the State needs and must* develop to the 
fullesti possible degree. This is why the doors .to the insti- 
tutions? in North Carolina's system of community colleges [and 
technical institu^tes] must never be closed to anyone of suit- 
able age who can learn what they teach. We must take the peo- 
ple. whei;e they are and carry them < far as they can go within 
the assigned function ' of the system. . , , 

Within the framework of the above educational policy for the si.tire . 
State, the purpose and goals of the community college system have been 
established. ^ 

The purpose of the North Carolina Community College System is to fill 
the gap in a byroad range of educational opportunity between high school 
and the senior; college and university and to provide reentrants into the 
^ formal educatl^)ijal system \7ith the oppcrtanity to ei^pand their educational 
borizons, regardless of their previous levels of educational attainment. 
In carrying out this role,' the system of technical institutes -and conimunity 
cplleges offers occupational, academic, and cultural education and train- 
ing opportunicies from basic education through the two-year J^college level, 
at a convenient time and place and ct a minimal cost, to anyone of suitable 
age who can learn and whose needs can be met by the institutions within 
Systj 
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A recent stjdy- has translated this broad purpose into a set of 



goal jstatements and has surveyed ten population subgroups who 
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either have impact on, or are impacted by , the North Carolina Community 
College Syst^em in order to obtain a ranking of these goals. The ten sub- 
groups which were sampled are as follows: 

(1) Member of ,the State Board of Education; 

(2) /Top level administrators of the Department of Community Colleges 

(3) Presidents of the Community Colleges and Technical Institutes; 
(A) Chairmen of the Boards of Trustees of these institutions; 

^(5) Chairmen of academic departments and instructionally related 

programs in these institutions; 
(6) Members of the State House of Representatives ; 
('/) Members of the State Senate; . 

(8) Members of^ the Council on State Goals and Policy; 

(9) Chief executives from the business community; and 

. ,(10) Curriculum students in the Cotuniunity College System- 

Aggregate goal rankings were formed from the rankings submitted by 
ea^h respondent. These rankings ranged fxorr. 1 to 25 , with smaller nuiiibers 
corresponding to higher rankings. Thrs^ .goals received a significantly lo 
level of support and are rot reported h'ere. The remaining 22 goals are 
grouped into three major categories for purpcsfii: of this study; 

(1) Program goals — goals that relate directly to existing 
Conrmunity College System instt^ictioral programs; 

(2) Outcome goals — goals that relate to educational or service 
outcomes for students, the community, or the ecd^iomy; 

(3) * Support goals — -goals that are integral to the achievement of 

either program goals or outcome goals » 
The tgoals are listed below; aggregate rankings follow in parentheses: 
(1) Program goals: \^ 

(a) To provide short-term vocational entry skills . (5) 

(b) To provide two years of training for technicians in such"^ 
fields as engineering, business, and health. (7) 

(c) To teach reading and mathematics for adults ay grade levels 

1 through 8, as necessary. (10) 

^ (d) To help businesfli and industry by trai^lB^ their employees. 

6 



* (11) 

(e) To teach high school courses for adults over age 18. (13) 



; 

(f) To provide for career mobility by giving credit for, voca- 
tional training by students entolled in related technical 
programs. (For example, a graduate of a 1-year Licensed 
PraclTical Nursing Program would receive up to 1 year's 
credit in a 2-year Associate degreee nursing program.) (14) 

Cg) To assure that all graduates of. associate degree college- 
transf e^^rograms will be accepted into public university 
b'achelor's degree programs. (15) 

(h) To assure that all graduates of associate degree tech-^ 
nical programs will be accepted into public university 
bachelor's degree programs designed for that purpose. (19) 

(i) To'offer the first 2 years of a regular 4-year college 
education. (20) / 

.(2; Outcome goals: ^ 

(a) To operate each Community College/Technical Institute at 
the lowest possible ct^X (f:onsistent with quality. (2) 

(b) To improve educational programs by constantly evaluating 
their success. (3) 

(c) To help the StaLe grcv; eccnomicnlly by basing eduqaticnal 
programs cn the types of employees needed in each community. (6) 

(d) To help"^ each student become self-fulfilled and well adjusted, 
through teaching an3 counseling for this purpose- (12) 

(e) To use paid staff time and money from each institution to 
help solve urgent educational problems of the community, (3 7) 

(f) To help private 2-year and 4-year» colleges to improve 
• ' and grow. (21) 

(g) To offer such community services as lectures, concerts, 
and pJLays for community residents. (22) , 

(3) Support goals: 

Xa) To maintain an "open-door" admissions policy for all 
North Carolina residents aged 18 or older. (1) 

(b) To provide buildings and equjLpment which are satisfactory 
for educational purposes. V(4) 

(c) To offer a combination* of enough scholarships, loans, work- 
study funds, and low tuition so that most people will be 
able to afford to attend a Community College/Technical 



Institute (so that nearly all adults epuld affordrto attend 
at least on a part-time basis). (8) 
(d) To make it easy for almost any North Carolina citizen to % 
reach Community College/Technfckl Institute bjy car or 
• bus: (9) 

(^) 'To offer many types of courses for adults, including 
senior citjL^lQ\:is. * (16) 

To protect the right of each teacher and student to say 
, what he/she believes about such things as politicks or- 
religion without fear of punishment. (18) , 
Successful achievement of these goals, on a priority basis, requires 
a broad-based effort on the part of the North Carolina Community College 
System. This strategic plan outlines t\\e requirements for the achieve- 
ment of* the manpower-needed goals in this goal set. Achievement of the 
other goals can then be addressed as an extension of the information 
presented in this plan. 

Descriptive Analysis . ~ \ 

1. Planning Areas , . > 
Because the economic' and demographic characteristics of North 

Carolina vary significantly from the mountains to the coast, 17 
planning regions designated by the State as official multicounty 
planning regions have been used to manage the information involved in 
thifs planning effort. The descriptive and projection models and 
strategic plan have been separately derived for each of these 17 
regions to identify the long-range needs for institutions located in 
each region. The boundaries of the 17 planning regions, together 
with the institutions of the Community College System located in 
each, are shown in Figure II-l. 

2. Noxth Carolina Population ^ Labor Force and Economic Activity 
Important inputs to, the descriptive analysis are data on present 

and past levels of population, labor force and, economic activity in 
North Carolina. Characteristics of interest include the total level 
and the age ^and sex and educational attainment distribution of popu- 
lation; labor requirements, -in terms of the indus^try and occupational 
distribution and educational attainment requirements of employment; 
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^and "labor availabilities, in terms of the educational attainment 
distribution of emplbyed workers in North Carolina. 

No extensive data collection or survey efforts were undertaken 
for this effort. Rather, previously published data on .the* character- 
istics of population, ' labor force, and economic activity were used. 
Summaries of the North Carolina populatiojj^v^re presented to provide 
an appropriate background for the strategicrr^plan- 

Summaries of the North Carolina population for ,1960 and 1970 are 
presented below; 

^ ' ' Increase 1960-19 70 

April 1, 1960 April 1, 1970 Number Percent 

Civilian 4,482, 200 ^ 5 ,062 ,059 599 ,852^ . - ^ 13 -4 

Mil i t; ar y 74,000 105;01 4 * 31,014 41^ 

TOTAL 4,556,200 5,187^,073^ 630,873 13.8 

/ i , 

Civilian Labor Force Availability (aged 16 and over)^ 

April 1, 1960 - 2,879,300 (64 percent of civilian population) 
April 1', 1970 - 3,^14,502 (67 percent of civilian population) 
Further details of the age and sex distribution of North Carolina popu- 
lation lor both 1960 and 197C are contained in Table- II-l, 

Presently employed workers in North Carolina have training needs . 
and it is necessary to obtain some measure of their currently available 
training levels to determine these needs. For purposes of this plan 
levels of educational attainment, as measured by grade 'completed, are 
used to provide this measure, j 

It is recognized that educational attainment is only one way of ' 
measuring educational anci training requirements and that the actual 

skills needed may not be related to levels of educational a'ttainment, 

r 

However, since' this effort is primarily for a specific level of edu- 

♦ ^ 

cational attainment and since data on educational levels for specific 
occupations and the educational attainment of the population are 
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. Table II-l 
North Carolina Civilian Population 



April -1, 19 60^^ 



1 



Age 


Males 
Number ^(000) 


i 

Percent 


' Females 
Number (000) 


Percent 


0-15 


814.3 


" IS. 2 


788.7 


17 .6 


16-24 


- 315.0 


7.0 


313.9 


7.0 " 


25 and over' 


1,044.5, 


■ 23.3 


l,fo5.9 


26.9, 




2,173.8 


48.5 


2,308.5 


51.5 


TOTAL: 4,482,300 




- 










April 


2' 

1, 1970^' 




Age , 


Males 
Number (000) 


Percent 


Females 
Number (000) 


Percent 


0-15 


792.7 


15.6 


763.-4 


15.0 


]6-24 


454.1 


8.9 


426 .0 • 


• 8.4 


25 and over 


1,241.6 


24.5 


1,404.2 


27.6 




■2,488.4 


49.0 


i,593.5 


51.0 


TOTAL: 5,082,059 
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readily available from the U.S. Bureau of Census surveys, educational- 

3/ 

attaj^nment levels were used to- measure training aeeds.— 
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1/ W 

— U.S.* Bureau of the Census, "North Carolina General Population Character- 
istics," U.S. Census of Population, 1960 PC(1) - 35 B N.C., Table 16." ^ 

2/ 

— U.S. Bureau of the Census, "North Carolina General Social and Economic 
Characteristics," U.S. Census of Population, 1970 PC(1)-C35 N.C., Tables 
56 and 57. 

3 / 

— Other concepts which have been used in measuring educational and train- " 
ing requirements are' functional , or performance requirements, determinedly 
objective job analysis as necessary and sufficient to. achieve average perfor- 
mance in spe"cific tasks of jobs and employer or hiring requirements, which / 
reflect conditions in the labor market and may br may not be related to 
either functional requirements . or educational attainment. For an interest- 
ing discussion of the use of these three concepts, see Sidney A. Fine, "The 
Use of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles as a Source of Estimates of 
Educational and Training Requirements," The Journal of Human Resources , Vol. 
Ill, No. 3, Summer 1968, pp. 363-375. 
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Table" II-2 
Educatidnal Attainment of North 



1/ 



Carolina Ctvilian Population Aged 16 and Ovei^ ' 

Educational ♦ . • 

Attainment Numbei^ (000) *' - r ♦ Percent 

,1960; • ^ . • , 

0- 7 Years . 1,010.3 ' ^ .35.1 
8 Years* - > 265.1 ^ 9.2 

1- 3 Years of High School 642 f 9 " 2i.3 

jj Years' of High School 590.4 20.5 * 

1-3 Years of College ^213.5 7.4 

4+ Years of College^ 154.9 5.4 

2,877.0 100.0 

1970^ ^ 

0- 7 Year.§ ^ 810.7 22.1 ' 
8 Years ^ 367.5 10.0 

1- 3 Years of High School 1,044.8 ' 28.5 
4 Years of High S.ciiool 849.5 Z3.1 
1-3 Years of College 346.8 , , 9.4- 
4+ Years of ' College 253.0 ' , 6^^ 

3,672.3 " 100.0 

1/ 

—The total population aged 16 and over ^for each year includes persons 
who have completed their schooling and persons who are enrolled in "~ 
school. The 1970 numbers include aged 14 and over. ^ 

2/ 

— U.S. Bureau of the Census, "North Carolina Detailed Characteristics, 
U.S. Census of Population , 1970, PC(1)-C35* N.C. , Table 148. 

r . 
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Table II-2 presents the educational atxainment d^^ttibution of 

the North Carolina civilian population aged 16 and over in both 1960 

and 1970. The 1960 figur.es were obtained from the 1960 Census of . 

Population, and the 1970 figures were obtained from the 1970 Census of 

Population. ' ' . ' 

Tiie figures in Table II-2 reflect a substantial gain in the educa^ 
^ * - . * • ' 

tional attainment of the North Carolina^^ population during the ^1960-70 

decade. For example, 44.3 percent of the population had eight or less . 
♦ * 

years*of schooling- in 1960; in 1970 this percent ^declined to 32.1. 
Conversely, the percept ofthe population with some college education 
increased from 12.8 in 1960 to 16.3 in 19^0. Even though chese^shifts 
have been occurring in North Carolina, iche Stat(^s overall educational 
attainment distribution is still below that of the nation as a. whole. 
Th^ implications of these findings for training in the community college 
system will be highlighted later in'* this section. 

A second Important element of the descriptive* analys^is is the num- 
ber of workers employed* in various occupations in. North Carolina. An 
*, examination of the occupational distribution of employment yields 
important insights concerning the types of training that shoulc} be pro- 
vided by the North Carolina educational system in order to ^)ifepare 
worker^ for these occupations. The 1960 and 1970 occupational distri-. 
butions of North Carolina eiBpl6yment , in terms of fight major occupa- 
tional groups, are presente<i in Figure 11-2.—^ ^"^x 

As indicated in Figure 11-2^, professional, technicrl and kindred 
workers have^creased from 138,460 in 1960*1 to 22A,350 in 1970; opera- 
tives and kindred workers have increased from 436,720 in 1960 to 601,555 
in 1970; and craftsmen, foremen, and kiijidred workers hav^ increased from 
294,915 in 1960 to 292,985 in 1970. At the other end of the occupa- 
tional structure, laborers and' farmers have decreased ftom 305,750 in 
1960 to 234,660 in 1970. Thus many of the workers in the increased 
share of the three previously mentioned .occupational groups dtiring the/ 
1960-70 decade come from people formerly emplo^d as laborers ^nd 
farmers-. This finding is of particular importance to me Staters edu- 



— ^North Carolina Manpower Projections to 1980 ,' Bureau of Emplo^ent Security 
Research, Raleigh, N.C., November 1972, Table 7, p. 16. 
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1960 Total Civilian 
Employment : 

1,676,030 
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1970 Total Civilian 
Employments 
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1970 
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catlonal system since, if these trends continue, displaced agricultural 
^workers must continue to be provided with the. -skills to enable them to 
move to higher skilled occupational classif icatiorxs , while increased 
emphasis needs to be focused ^dn the growing number of .lox^7-skillea 
' workers in manufacturing occupations, so that -they- tod ^re^provided 
the opportunity to move up the job ladder through expanded training 
options • 

^ The concluding element of the descriptive model of North Carolina 

population, labor force, and economic activity is a comparison of the ' 
educational-attainment re'quirements and availabilities of the, 19 70. 
North Carolina employment. The requirements were calculated by apply- 
ing the 1970 educatiohal-^ttai^ment patterns t>f U.,S, workers aged^ 
16-^44 in each of 40 occupation groups to North Carolina employment 
aged 16-44 in each occupation group. These requirements are reported 
in a previous study. National educational-attainment patterns were 
chosen as the appropriate requirements in order to illustrate the 
f level of effort required of North Carolina educational institutions to 
enable the State's citizens to compete more effectively in the national 
labor market. The age group 16-44 was chosen as the target group, for 
additional education related to labor force needs sinte this groug^^is 
more likely to seek this education to improve their job productivity. 

Table* II-3 compares these requirements by educational-attainment 
category against Lhe actual educational-attainment pattern of the North 
Carolina employed labor force in 1970. The training needs are derived 
by a procedure that compares requirements with availabilities at each 
level. This procedure begins with the highest level first, and then 
proceeds to lower levels successively; whenever excess requirements 
^ exist at any level, workers are drawn from the* availabilities pool 
at the immediately lower level to perform the balance.. The single 
exception to this situation^ is that both the college 1-3 group and the 
high school graduates with postsecondary technical and vocational ^ 
. training draw workers from the high school graduate pool to perform 
/-/the balances at each level; no workers are drawn from the college 1-3 

~: Alvin M/'Cruze,' et al. North Carolina Educational Policy Plans for the 
-^|270^, Research Triangle Institute, Research Triangle, Park, N.C, April 
1974. • . . ^ / 
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T?able II-3 

1970 Unmet Needs of North Carolina Wogkers Aged 





Requirements 


Availabilities 


Training Needs 


Level 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


^ Percent 


Culleg©-,4+ 


• 

128^,749 


10.3 


112,886 


9.2 


15 ,85.0 


V 

• 7.3 


College lr.3 




1 4 9 


160 637 


13 1 


"41 ,600 " 


19.2 


High School Graduate 
with Post-Secondary 
Technical or Voca- 
tional Training 


161,905 


13/. 0 


151,739 


12.4 


10,158 


4.7 


High School Graduate 
vrlth no Further 
Training 


311,750 


25.0 


263,572 


21.5 


79,921 


36.9 


High School 1-3 


300,264 


24.1 


344,146 


'28.0 


35,021 


16.6 


Grade 8 


75,505 


6.1 


78,361 


6.4 


33,160 


15.3 


Grades 0-7 


82,447 


6.6 


115,600 


9.4 


0 


0.0 


Total * 1,247,006 


100.0 


1,247,006 • 


100.0 


216^718 


100.0 



Note: Items may not add to totals due to rounding. 
Source: Research Triangle 'institute 
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pool to balance availabilities with requiremeats at the high school 
postsecondary technical ax-^d vocat?.onal lev^l, and vice versa^ ^ 

^ As can be seen from this table, the major training needs for the 
1970, employed labor force aged 16-44 exist at the high school graduate 
level* Training needs at this level represent -approximately ,37 peV- 
cent of total training needs of 216,718* Additional needs are indi- 
cated at all but. the lowest educational ate aininer.#* level. These 
additional needs are enupuntered primarily at the college 1-3 level, 
the high school 1-3 Ij^el, ^.d the eighth grade, in that order. Coll§ 
4+ and high school graduate wich pest secondary technical and yf^r 
tiorAl training needs ^e less in nuxbcr,' representing only 12 It^ercent: 
of the. total training needs. 
3' Consnuni ty Col lege System 

Beginning with a single two-year college established in Ashevj 
in 1928 and supported from local funds, Community Colleges and Techni- 
cal Institutes in North Carolina have grown to the present total of 57 
institutions, distributed across the State** (See Figure II-l*) licw- 
eve^, during this 46-year period, the major activity in building the 
syste'tn occurreo relatively rec^^ntly, subsequent to the establishment 
of a comnunity college system and a Department of Community Colleges 
under the -State Board of Education by ,the 1963 North Carolina General 
Assembly. The present (1974) Community College System consists of 
18 community colleges and 39 technical institutes* The State Board 
of Education has approved college transfer prograiT.s and the resulting 
conversion to community college status for Vance-Granville and Martin 
Technical Institutes subject to approval by the General Assembly. ^ ^ 

The system has grown from 52,370 unduplicated headcount enrollments 
in 1963-1964 to 400,220 in 1973-1974, a compound annual rate of growth 
of 22,4 percent* Preliminary figures for fall quarter 1974 indicate 
^ that enrollment growth has rebounded sharply from depressed 1973-19 74 
levels (app!arently in response to a greater availability of gasoline). 

Current program offerings in the Community College System are 
divided into two broad categories, curriculum and extension. Curriculum 
programs include college transfer, general education, technical, and 
vocational programs* Extension programs include occupatixr^nal extension. 
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adult nigh school extensipn, anJ general adult extension. oM of which 
are supported by regularly budgeted State funas; other extension pro- ^ 
grams i ncl ude I earni ng I abcra tarvs. adult basic education extension, 
CETA (Comprehensive Employment Training Act); new^and expanding indus- / 
try, and recreational extension^ ah of which are either self-supporting 
or are financed by Federal funds, A brief description of each of ^fhese 
program areas is as follo/.'S: 
( I ) ^ Curriculum ^ ' 

la) College transfer — picjnned academic program3 of at Jeast 96 
quarter hours of crodli leading to either an Associate in 
Arts or an Associate in Science degree and designed to allov\ 
for transfer to the junior year'of a senior institution. 
'!b) General .education — basic ccnjrse' v^rk in English^ Mterdturo, 
fine arts, phi iosophy, social science, science, and mathe- 
matics. This program is designed principally for students 
who desire two years €>f 5c|^ral education boyond the h-igh 
school.. Successful^coiupletion df 96 qu<^r\er hour^ of credJt 
leads to an Associate Degree in General Education. Students 
who are no^ Gnrolled -n a regular corriculurn degro« program 
are I rsled a& special- credi t s.tudents and are included in 
^ .the genera! education category. Special, ocedi t students 
-J ct>r^nt'ly comprilse approximately 88 percent of the enroll- 
ment^^lft general education. General education associate 
• degree' f^nograms are currently offered at approximately 
20 t^chnica.f-. insti ^utes.• 
(c) lechniaal — itwo.^.ear occupational programs designed to prepare 
» ndividuals.ior ^eW^Moyment . Successful camplefion leads to 
an Assoc Pate vfa Ap^Had Sc ; ^^nce. degree* 
(d) Vocational — occbpational .programs designed to prepare an 
individual for efnp'lo/rrent ^.i n a specific occupation. These 
programs consist of q seque)>ce of courses lhat generally 
can be completed in pr^ year or less by a full-time student. 
Successful prograiTi conr.pl et ion leads to the award of either a 
. diploma (one-year programs) or a certificate (programs of 
.less than one year)/. \ . ^ 

31 
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(2) Exteosion 



(a) 



Occupational — single courses, each complete in itself, 
designed for the specific purposes of training an individual 
for employment, upgrading the skills of persons presently 
employed, and restraining others for new employment in occu- 
pational fields. ^ 

(b) |, Adult high school — classroom instruction, or learning labo~ 
ratory courses, or a combination of both designed to qualify 

student for an adult high ^^^ghooj diploma under an Agreement 
f Affiliation or to .prepare hii^ successfully to demonstrate 
competency in the General Education Development Tests and to 
/ receive a High School Equivalency Certificate from the Stat^. 
/ Department of Public Instruction. 

(c) General adult — short courses designed to refresh or otherwise 
serve the general educational interest of the adult popula- 

; t^.on in the community. 

,td) Learning laboratory — self-Jgistriiction usingj programmed text, 
audiovisual equipment, and other self-instructional materials, 
A Learning Laboratory Coordinator, who is always in the lab, 
has the function of bringing the instructional media ^and the 
student together oji the basie=5 of objective and subjective 
evaluation and of counseling, supervising, and encouraging 
persons working in the lab. 

(e) Adult ba^c education — classes for adults 18 years of age 
or older who lack elenientary education (grades one through 
eight). This program is funded 90 percent with Federal funds 
and 10 percent with State funds. 

(f) CETA (Comprehensive Employment Training Act) — occupational 
training and basic education as neoraed for unemployed and 
disadvantaged persons. Training areas and students are 
selected by units of local go\/emment that qualify as prime 
sponsors under the legislation, or by the North Carolina^ 
Manpower Council for areas without local prime sponsors. 
This program supercedes the MDTA (Manpower Development and 
Training Act) program of previous years. 

" 3Z 
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(g) New and expanding industry—supplies training ' needs for new 
industries that are moving into the State and for existing 
industries whose expansion results in the need for additional 
skilled manpower. 

(h) Recreational — short courses providing instruction in various 
athletic areas, games, and hobbies designed to serve the 
general vocational interest of the community. 

These categorizations Tdo^not reveal the full thrust of^ 'Community 
College System activities*. Two natable areas of instructional pro- 
gramming include training programs for inmates of correctional insti- 
tutions and the recent emergence of college trarisfler "options offered 
by technical institutes. 

Since the fall of 1965, institutions in t\\e community college 
system: have been sponsoring adult education and training programs for 
inmates in ^correctional- units . Attendance in these programs is pri- 
marily on a voluntary basis. These programs include basic, high 

> 

school, and occupatibtiai education and training courses of study. 

An expanding aspect of the general education curticular program 
is the college transfer optiW. Currently 17 technical institiutes 
are offering such^an 'bp*tion-w contracting with a senior college or 
university ^or instructional services. The instructional courses 
offered under contract are transferable, to a seniqr college or uni- 
versity and usually consist of; or\e or two years o^ general education. 
Additionally, two technical institutes arid two communit> colleges ^ 
offer the college transfer option utilizing their own instructional 
resources. ' / 

Enrollment growth T)y summary program area^ f,ot the State and each 
multicounty planning region over the 1968-1969 tfo 1973-1974 -period is 
presented in Tables II-4-State through II-4-R. / Extension programs 

have^been combined into occupational extension,! adult extension (in^ 

1 

eluding adult high school extension, <adult basic education' extension, 
and learning laboratory), and general adult extension -(including all 
other extension programs). Since program areas w#ire redefined slightly 
between 1972-1973 and 1973-1974, the enrollment figures for adult 
extension and general adult extension are compinecl for 1973-1974 and 

I 

placed in a separate (aggregate) category. >S/ 



V 4 

All enrollm^Sht figures are on an unduplicated headcount basis, 
ihis enrollment definition places each curriculum student in a single 
curriculum program, so that the sum of curriculum program enrollments 
equals the curriculum total. However, extension students may enroll 
and be counted in more than one extension program, - although each 
extension student appears only once in the extension total. This 
results in the sum of extension program enrollments either equalling 
or exceeding the extension total; 

Financial support for institutions in t.he community college system 
is provided from four sources: Federa] government, State government, 
local (both private and public) sources, and students. In the begin- 
ning stages of operation, the distribution of operating costs was 
approximately as -follows; State and Federal — 53 percent, local — 15 
percent, and students~20 percent. However, tke following distribu- 
tion applies at- the present time: State and Federal — 85 percent, 
lo^al-78 percent, and students — 7 percent. 

Equipment and library boo}cs are provided by the State and as of 
1974 the State may also provide matching funds without limit for^ 
capital or permanent improvements.. Additional capital funds may also 
be provided to qualifying institutions through F^eral acts. Salaries 
and travel of administrative and instructional personnel and the cost 
oi supplies and materials are also paid by the State, 

Acquisition of land and erection of buildings is a local respon- 
sibility beyond any' assistance which may be provided by ^he State or 
Federal government, Curre^** expense involved in the operation and 
maintenance of the plant is also a local responsibility. Local funds 
may also be used to supplement any State budget item, / 




Ttble lI-4-^tate 
Korth* Carolina 'Cocnatmltv Syetem Student Enrollments-^ 



Programa 


Percent^- 


1973-74 


1972r73 


1971-72 


1970-71 


1969-70 


1968-69 


College Transfer 


0.4 ^ 


13,734 


12,826 


13,701 


17,371 


14,889 


12,2<i3 


General Education 


0.6 


22,179 


16,990 


11,654 


1,419 


563 




Technical 


1.2 


42,503 


34,360 


29,142 


28,953 


23,651 


19,016. 


Vocational 


o.e 


21,711 


20,290 


17,279 


15,233 




12,197 


10,795 


CurriculwL T'^-'^l 


2.8 


100,127 


84,466 


71,776 


62,976 


51,300 




Occupational Extension 


5.7 


201,280 


171,461 


150,718 


124,103**103,383 


86.1^6 


Adult Extension 






55,036 


54,835 


52,670 


45,492 


41,270 


Acadealc & Recreation 
Exten3ioi>^^ 


3.2 


113,272 












General Adult 






141,466 


126,219 


118,265 


93,427 


71,381 


Extension Total 


8.5 


300,093 


346,708 


315,503 


29 S 038 


jk' ,302 


198,797 




11.3 


400,220 


431,174 


337,279 


358,014 


29\C02 


2^0,851 



—^Unr'upllcated headcounc enrollnent. 
2/ 

^ Prior to 1973-1974 Acadealc *nd Recreation Extension v«»*! listed^s Adult Exter^loa 
and General Adult. 

-^197 3-1974 enrollment as a percentage of population aged 18 and over. 



State Board of 


Education, 


Raleigh, 


Korth Carolina. 














Table 


II-4-A 










Korth 


Carolina 


CoEsunity Systeo Student Enrollocnta^^ 
Region A , 






Progress 
— — 


1973-74 3. 
Perccnts— 


1973-74 


1972-73 


197i-72 


1970-71 


1969-70 


1968-69 


Co^J^j^'e Transfer 


Cc(?cral Educatlcn 


1.4 




1.204 


898 


370 


95 


94 




__:Xccli^lcal 


1.1 




899 


692 


669 


654 




380 


Vocational 


1.4 




1,150 


1,126 


1.101 


745 


510 


346 


Curriculun Total 


3.9 




3,253 


2,716 


2,14u 


1,494 


1,067 


726 


Occupational Extension 


6.4 




5,402 


&,233 


4,529 


3,749 


3,189 


4,400 


Adult Extension 








1,013 


1,096 


1,124 


934 


75^ 


Acadocd.c & Recreation 

Extensionr-^ 
• t 


2.7 




2.316 












Cofle-ral Adult 








3»714 


4,792 


4*520 


3,670 


2,511 


Extension Total » 


8.6 




7,315 


9,943 


9,575 


9,393 


7,793 


7,667 


Grand Tota'l 


12.5 




10,568 


12,659 


11,715 


10,887 


8,860 


8,393 



Hayvood Technical Institute 

Southwcatem Technical Institute (Jackson County) 
Tri-County Technical Institute (Cherokee County). 



Footnotes «an« as In Table lI-4-State 
SoutcQ same as In Tabic II-4-State. 
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table II-A-B 

Ity Syaten 
Region B 



North Carolina Coosounlty Syaten Student Enrollmente^^ 



Prograos 


1973-7A y 
Percents~ 


1973-74 


1972-73 


1971-72 


1970-71 


1969;-F0 


1968-69 


College Tranefer / 


General Education 


0.1 


208 


150 


40 




/ 




Q Technical 


0.9 


1,374 


1,356 




1,186 


939 


705 


629 


Vocational 


O.A 


703 


664 


577 


430 


296 


318 


Curriculum Total 


1.4 


2,285 


2.^70 


1,803 


1,369 


' 1,001 


947 . 


Occupational Extension 3.2 


5,127 


6,216 


6,565 


5,121^ 


3,044 


3,6?0 


Adult Extension 






2Ji92 


2,26X 


2,411 


1,516 


1,148 ' 


AcadeDic & Recreation 
2/ 

Extensiott- 


2.5 


4,059 






/' 






Coneral Adult 






2,075 


2 ,o46 


/.807 


1,038 


722 


Extension Total 


5.4 


8,832 


9,986 


11,227 


/9,339 


5,598 


5,540 


Grand Total 


6.8 


11,117 


12,156 


13,030 


10, "OJ 


6,i99' 


6,487 


CotBnur*;y Colleges in Region B; ^ 

Asheville-Suacocibe Technical Institute 
Blue Ridge Technical Institute (Henderson 


County) 











1/ 2/ **/ 

-'•^ ■=■ Footnotes same as in Table II-4-State» 
Source sane as in Table II-4-State. 



Table II-4-C 

North Carolina Cococnity System Student EntollacntJ 
Region C 



1/ 



Prograos 


1973-7*. 3, 
Perccnt«r- 


1973-74 


1972-73 


1971-72 


1970-71 


1969-70 


1968-69 


College Transfer 


0.3 


343 


310 


240 


474 


406 


490 


General Education 


0.2 


212 


185 


261 


27 


10 




Technical 


1.1 


1,274 


649 


461 


493 


395 


335 


Vocational 


0.6 


716 


808 


660 


4 536 


386 


362 


Currlculua Total 


2.2 


2,545 


1,952 


l,6i2 


1,5^0 


1.107 


1,187 


Occupational Extension 


4.5 


5,185 


4,555 ' 


4,257 




3.593 


2^068 


Adult Extension 






1,351 


1,721 


1,696 


1,041 


^ 977 


Acadenic & Recreation 
2/ 

4j£xten»lotr- 




3.3 


3,789 












Cem^l Adu^t 






4,431 


3,723 


3,372 


2,880 


2,435 


Extension Total 


7.5 


8,515 


9,713 


9,266 


9,001 


7,514 


•5,480 


Grand Total 


9.7 


11 » 060 


11,665 


10,888 


10,531 


^8,711 


6,667 



Coaaunity Colleges in Region C: 

Cleveland County Technical Institute 

Isothermal Cocaaunlty College (Rutherford County) 

McDowell Technical Institute 

l/»2/»2/yQQ5„Qgg3 j„ Table II-4-State. 

' Source saaie ^s in Table n-4-State. 
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Tabic II-4-D 

Ity Systeo 
Region D 



North Carolln« Cooaunlty Systeo Student Enrollment*^' 



Prograas 


1973-7A 2/ 
Percenta- 


1973-74 


1972-73 


;971-72 


1970-71 


1969-70 


1969-68 


College Transfer 


0.4 


401 


431 


506 


429 


408 


302 


General Education 


0.8 


793 


149 


7 








Technical 


1.5 


^5 

1,530. 


1,172 


984 


543 


716 


605 


Vocational 


0.3 


316 


239 


119 


116 


111 


118 


Currlculua Total 


3.0 


3,0A0 


1,991 


1,616 


1,088 


a,235 


1,025 


Occupational Extension 


3.6 


3,628 


3,293 


3,010* 


848 


831 


634 


Adult Extension 






1/030 


711 


502^ 


390 


556 


Acadeaic & Recreation 
Extension^' * 




2,892 












General Adult 






3,467 - 


3,252 


3,301 


2,609 


851- 


Extension Total 


6.0 


6,107 


. 7,377 


6,639 


4,651 


3,830 


2,041 


Grand Total 


?.o 


9,147 


9,368 


8,255 


5,739 


5,065 


3,066^ 



Cotscunity Colleges in Region D: 

Mayl 
Wilk 
l/.2,3/ 



Mayland Technical Institute (Mitchell County) 
Wilkes Cocaunity College 



'Footnotes sace as in Taile II-4-State. 
Source scae as In Table 11-4-State. 



Table II-4-E 

North Carolina Coc=unlcy S/stcn StutJcnt Enxollsents^' 







Region 


E 








i 


Prograos 


1973-74 ^. 
Pcrconcs— 


1973-74 


1972-73 


1971-72 


1970-71 


1969-70 


1968-69 


College Trans£er 


0.5 


859 


893 


969 


1,036 


810 


649 


General Education 


1.4 


2,264 


1,281 


771 


12 


124 




Technical 


1.6 < 


2,515 


2,036 


2,013 


2,497 


2,094 


1,831 


Vocational 


0.6 


902 


837 


834 


841 


828 


910 


Curriculun Total 


4.1 


6,540 


5,047 


4,587 


4,386 


3,856 


3,390 


Occupational Extension 


11.7 


18,834 


16,877 


14,159 


11,448 


9.955 


5,885 


Adult Extension 


\ 




3,216 


2,726 


2,914 


3,04^ 


2,564 


Acadealc & K^crcation 
2/ 

Extension- 


5.8 


9,305 












General Adult 






13,645 


11,872 


11,227 


10,220 


7,272 


Extension Total 


16.6 


26,662 


31,970 


27,541 


25,589 


23,221 


15,721 


Grand Total 


20.7 


33,202' 


37,017 


32,128 


29,975 


27,077 


19,111 



Cooaunlty Colleges In Region E: / 

Caldwell Cocaaunity College and Tcchaical Institute 

Catawba Valley Technical Institute / 

Western Piedoont Coicmunlty College (Burke County) 

•^'-''■^^FootnoteR sane as in Table Il-4-State. 
Source saae as In Table II-4-State. 
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Toble II-4-r 



North Carolloa Cooounlty Systcc Student EnroUoente- 
Region F 



1/ 



Prograos 


1973-74 3. 
Percentar- 


1973-74 


1972-73 


1971-72 


1970-71 


1969-70 


1968-69 


uoiicge iranB^ct 


0. 8 


4.665 


4,387 


4,800 


7,324 


6,510 


4,949 


9 


1. J 


8,228 


6,494 


4,844 


441 


3 




Technical 


1.4 


8,527 


7,873 


6,900 


6,811 


5,367 


4,265 


Vocational 


0.4 


2,638 


2,578 


2,640 


2,555 


1,958 


1 ,963 


Curriculum Total 


3.9 


24,058 


21,332^ 


19,184 


17,131 


13,838 


11 ,177 


Occupational Extension 


A.l 


24,998 


2074^9^ 


13,987 


9,417 


8,931 


8,311 


Adult Extension 






7,335 


6, 759 


0 ,<t£ / 




/ , J 


Acadcnlc & Recreation 
E^ttenslon—^ 


2.3 


13,950 












General Adult 






9,994 


8,081 


8,339 


8,040 


5,663 


Extension Total 


6.1 


37,519 


35,853 


27,812 


26,183 


24,653 


21,299 


Grand Total 


10.0 


61,577 


57,185 


46,996 


43,314 


38,491 


32,476 



Cooounlty Colleges In Region F. 

Central Piedmont Cocaunity College (Mecklenuerg County) 
Gaston College 

Mitchell Cocaunity College- (Iredell County) 
Rowan Tecnnlcal Institute 
Stanly Technical Institute 

^^•-^•—^ Foot notes sane as In Table II-4-State. 
Source sase as In Table II-4-State. 



Table II-4-G 

North Carolina Cocsaunlty System Student Enrollment; 
Regiea G 



1/ 



Program 


1973-7i 3/ 

Pcrccnls- 


1973-74 


1972-73 


1971-72 


1970-71 


1969-70 


1968-69 


College Transfer 


0.4 


2,742 


2.064 


2.130 


2.617 


2.373 


2.117 


General education 


0.2 


1.655 


1.293 


1.190 


74 






Technical 


1.0 


6,741 


5.441* 


4,889 


4.714 


3.864 


3.195 


Vocational 


0.5 


3,198 


2,997 


2.872 


2.670 


2,097^ 


^ 1,960 


Curriculum Total 


2.1 


14,336 


11.795 


11.081 


10,075 


8,334 


7.272 


Occupational Extension 


4.8 


A, 473 


27.237 


26.808 


22.262 


16.111 


14.011 


Adult Extr^n.slon 






9.651 


9.621 


10.029 


8.462 


6,799 


Acadeulc & Recreation 
Extcnslon^^ 


2.7 


18.568 












General Adult 






25.557 


18.662 


14.661 


9.424 


7.252 


Extension Total 


7.1 


49.706 


59.072 


52.974 


46.952 


33.997 


28,062 


Grand Total 


9.2 


64.042 


70.867 


64.055 


57.027 


42.331 


35.334 



Cofoiaunlty Colleges In Region G: 

Davidson County Community College 

Hyth Technical Institute 
ford Terhntcal Institute 
olph Technical Institute 
Rooklnghan Community College . ^ 

Surry Community College 
Technical Institute ot Alamance 

^•-^•-^ Foot notes «ome as In Table H-i-State. 
Source same «» In Table XX-4-State. 
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Table II-A-H 

Korth Carolina Community System Student Enrolln»cnt»i^ 
Region H 



^ Programs 


3/ 

Percental' 


1 Q 71-7A 
1 7 / J / *» 


■ 1 


1971-72 


1970-71 


1969-70 


1968-69 


College Transfer 


0.9 


738 


848 


1 , 021 


- 1,353 


1,153 


919 


Ccaer«l Education 


0.6 


520 




406 


100 


8 




Technical 


1.8 


1,503 


1,22> 


1,100 


1,221 


.1,119 


814 


Vocational ^ 


1.2 


1,015 


887 


592 


463 


382 


334 


Curriculum Total 


4.5 


3,776 


3,312 


3,119 


3,137 


2,662 


2,067 


Occupational Extension 


10.1 


8,397 


7,668 


6,264 


5,037 


• 4,969 


3,082 


Adult Extension 






2,372 


2,745 


'2,608 


1,692 


1,523 


Academic & Recreation 
Extensioo^^ 


5.8 


4,873 












General Adult 






5,081 


4,732 


4,817 


3,937 


2,789 


Extenaion Total 


15.1 


12,593 


14,380 


13 0S3 


12,4C2 


10,598 


7,394 


Grand Total 


19.6 


;6,369 


17,692 


16,202 


' i5,:?9 


13,260 


9,461 


Cocr;. 'oity Colleges in ^gion H; 
Anson Technical Institute 















Kontgoaery Icchnical institute 
Richmond Technical Institute a 
Sandhills Couraunlty College (Moore County) 



.i/.2/,3/^ 

w _ Footnotes sane as in Table II-4-State. 
Source §ajae as in Table II-4-State. 



Table II-4-J 

North Carolina Cooaunlty System Student Enrollments^^ 
Region J ' 



?rc8ra.s lUtlUl 1972-73 1971-72 1970-71 1969-70 1968-69 

College Transfer ^ 

^ ~ _ 

General Education > 0.3 1,405 1,146 «96 106 

-"^'"^^ 0.9 3,620 3,048 2,445 2,106 1,2!^ ^117 

' 0>S^ 1>822 /l,775 1,377 892 7ll ^ 
Curriculum Total 1,; ^,847^ 5,969 4,318 3,104 1,921 2,062 
Occupational Extension 3.8 14,951 10,753 11,770 8,21 7 7,991 -5,966 
^'7^0 5,377 4,634 - 4,353 4,492 



Adult Extension 



Academic & Recreation 

2/ 2.2 8,546 

Extension-' 



General Adult 



Extension Total 



Grand Total 7,5 



10,695 10,19X 5,379 4.234 3.224 



S.8 ' 22.850 26.244 26.084 18.230 16 .578 13,682 
^9.697 32.213 30.402 21.334 Z8./,99 15.744 



Community Colleges in Region J: 

Central Carolina Technical Institute (Lee County) 
Durham Technical Institute 
Johnston Technical Institute 
Walte Technical Institute 

l/,2/,3/« . 

- Footnotes aanft as in Table II-4-State. 
Source sane as f<^?Table II-4-?int«. 
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Tabu 

North Cnrollna Cocununlty Syr. ten Student Enrollment 8~ 
Region K 



1/ 





1973-7i 
Percents^ 


1973-74 


19^2-73 

V 


19^-72 


1970-71 


1969-70 1968-69 


College Transfer 


Ceoeral Education 


0.0 




728 


385 






Technical 


^ 

1.1* 


1,012 


744 


464 


281 




VocAClonfll 


1.3 


1,167 


633 


404 


360 




Currlct»lura Total 


2.4 


2,255 


2,105 


1,253 


f>4i 


- |P - 


Occupational txtcnslon 


5.0 


4,609 


3.701 


3,235 


1,^07 


337 


Adult Extension 


3.7 




1,460 


1,222 


987 


324 


Acade&lc & Recreation 
2/ 

Extension- 


3.7 


3*362^ 

\ 








* 


General Adult 






3,178 


3,233 




^1*008 


Extension Total 


8,3 


7,557 


8,023 


7,335 


A;531 y 


1.669 


Grand Total 


10.7 


9,812 


10,128 


8,588 


5,:72 


1,669 



Cotcnuri^/ Colleges in Region K: 

Piedoont Technicai Institute (Person County) 
Vance-Granville Technical Ins^^ute 

l/,2/1^/„ 

— - ~ footnotes same as in T</ule iI-4-5tate. 
Source sane as In Table II-4-State. 



Table II-4-L 

Korth Carolina Coumunity Systen Student Enrollments^^ 
Region L 



Progra>ns 


1973-74 
Percent^— 


1973-74 


1972-73 


1971-72 


1970-71 


1989-70 


1963-69 


^College Transfer 


General Education 


i.o"- 


1,684 


1,249 


472 


100 






Technical 


0.9 


1,440 


1»131 


1,058 


1,06a 


^07 


690 


Vocational 


0.7 


1,167 


1,305 


1,060 


957 


619 


47? 


Curriculum Total 


2.6 


4,291 


3,685 


2,590 


2,125 


1^526 


1,169 


Occupational 'Extension 


5,7 


9,340 


8,199 


. 9,091 


9,388 


7,934 


5,649 


Adult Extension 






2,96^ 


2,878 


2,781 


2,410 


3,005 


Academic & Recreation 
Extension^ 


2.9 


4,813 












Ce^ral Adult 






5,806 


3,744 


3,588 


2,746 


2,025 


Extension Total 


8.4 


13,648 


16,296 


1^,040 


15,757 


^ 13,099 


10,679 


brand Totai 


11.0 


17,939 


19,981 


17,630 


' 17,882 


14,625 


11,848 



Co|ixn»jnity Colleges in Region I 

Edgecombe Technical Institute 
Halir..«s Cv/o..i.y Technical Institute 
Na«h Technical Institute 
VlUon County Technical Institute 

-^footnotes sanfj as in Table II-4-Statc 
Source same as in Table lI-4-State. 
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Table II-4-M 

North Carolliui^otaraunlty System Student Enrollmenti 
Region M 



1/ 





1975-/4 3. 
Percents— 


1973-74 


1972-73 


1971-72 


1970-71 1969-70 


1966-69 


College Transfer 


General Education 




873 


861 


352 




54 


38 




Technical * 


2.1 


4,217 


2,561 


1.035 


1, 


267 


1,150 


,803 


Vocational 


0.7 


1,505 


1,520 


617 




516 


448 


31-9 


Curriculum Total 


3.2 


6,595 


4,942 


2,004 


1, 


837 


1,636 


IT122 


Occupational Extension 


4.1 


8,408 


5,841 




4, 


946 


5,065 


4,463 


Adult Extension 
* 






1,914 


2,029 


1, 


872 


1,556 


1,286 - 


AcadCBlc & Recreation 

2/ " 
ExtenslOD- 


2.6 


5,271 










n 




Ceneral Adult 






3,738 


3,007 


5, 


141 


2,907 


1,281 ' 


Extension Total 


6.4 


13,189 


10,889 


10,259 


11,959 


9,528 


7,030 


Grand Total 


9.6 


19,784 


15,831 


12,263 


13,796 


11,164 


8,152 



Cocmunlty Colleges ir lit? Ion K 

Fayctteville/ Technical Institute (Cumberland County) 
Soapson Technical lastltute 

— ^Undupllcated headcount enrolleent. ^ 

~^Prior to 1973-1974 Academic and Recreation Extension was listed as Adult Extension 
and General Adult. 

3/ " 

— 1973-1974 enrollment as a percentags of population iged 18 and over. 

Source: Annual EnroMmpnt Report.?, North Carolina Departnent of Community Colleges, 
, State Board of Education, Raleigh, North Carolina. 



Table II-4-N ^ 

Korth Carolina Conwunicy Systcta Student Enrollments^^ 
Region H 



Progrtos 


1973-74 
Percent 


3/ l§7.3-74 
5— 


1972-73 


1971-72 


1970-71 


1969-70 


19 




College Transfer 
















^8-69^ 


General Education 


o!2 


243 


357 


116 


67 


68 






Technical 


0.6 


617 


396 


328 


220 


252 




144 


Vocational 


0.8 


783 


738 


576 


454 


379 




237 ^ 


Curriculum Total 


1.6 


1,643 


1,491 


1,020 


741 


699 




381 


Occupational Extension 


4.4 , 


4,451 


3,275 


^P^o 


2,502 


2,883 


2. 


794 


Adult Extension 






1,089 


1,425 


1,302 


1^83 




923 ^ 


Acadeolc 6 Recreation 
Extension- * 


2.4 


2,404 














General Adult 






2,612 


2,303 


1,850 


1,190 




516 


Extenalon Total 


6.6 


6.602 


6,776 


5,929 


5,654 


5,156 


4 


233 


Grand Total 


8.2 


8,245 


8,276 


6,949 - 


6,395 


5,855 


4 


614 



Cotnaunlty Colleges In Region N 

Bladen Technical Institute ^ 
Robeson Technical Institute , 

-^Ondupllcatcd headcount enrollnent* 
• 2/ 

- Prior to 1973-1974 Acadetalc end Recreation Extension was Hated as Adult Extenalon 
ao4 General Adult. , ' 

~ 1973-1974 enrollment na a perc^r^tage of population aRed 18 and over. 

Source: Anjiunl Enroll wcnt Report^. North Carolina Department of Community Colleges, 
State Board of Education, Rolclgh, North Carolina. 

28 4i 



Table 11-4-0 

llorth C^rblina Cosmunity Systca Student Enrol Imcnta^^ 



S 




Region 


0 

» 






«• 




Programa 


1970-74 
Pcrcenta^^ 


1973*74 


1972-73 


1971-72 


1970-71 


1969-70 


1968-69 


College TransfeV 


0.6 


704 


868 


885 


942 


' 836 


664 


Ceneral Education 


* 0.3 


364 


?? 


222 








Technical 


0.9 


1,099 


1,032 


1,020 


876 


859 


582 


Vocational 


0.6 


748 


645 


661 


497 


483 


389 


Curriculum Total 


2.3 


2,915 


2,622 


2,788 


2.315 


2,178 


1,635 


Occupational Extension 


—7 

8.6 


10,798 


11.067 


9.313 


8,437 


8,478 


7,835 


Adult Extension 






1,480 


2.242 


1,731 


1,504 


1,688 


Academic & Recreation 

. 2/ 
Extension- 


3.6 


4,530 












General Adult 






6,367 


6.881 


5,433 


3, 258 


2,803 


Extension Total ' 


ll.i 


14,396 


17.531 


17,320 


15,601 


13,240 


12.326 


Grand Total ** 


13.8 


17,311 


20,153 


20,108 


17,916 


15,418 


13,961 



Comauni^ty Colleges in Region 0: 

Cape Fear Technical Institute (Now Hanover County) 
Scutheastera Coamunity College (Colutabus County) 

■^^Undppllcated headcount enrollment. 
2/ 

— Prior to 1973--1974 Acadeolc and Recreation Extension was listed as Adult Extf'nsion 
and General Adult. 

^ "^^1973-1974 enrollctent as a percentage of -population aged 18 and over. 

Source: Annual Enrol Irocnt Keports , North Carolina Departocnt of Cotomunity Colleges, 
St^te Board of Education, Raleigh. North Carolina. 

Tabic II-4-P 

Korth Carolina Cocaaunlty Syscea Student Enrolloents^^ 
Region P 



Programs 




1973'74 
P<:rcencs^' 


1973-74 


1972-73 


1971-72 


1970-71 


1969-70 


1968-69 


College Transfer 




1.0 


2,794 


2,476 


2,537 


2,328 


1,620 


1.407 


General' Education 




0.4 


1,205 


1,195 


1,157 


259 


174 




Technical 




1.5 


3,955 


3,224 


2,912 


3.473 


3,031 


2,454 


Vocctlonal 




1.0 


2,681 


2,487 


2,183 


2,272 


2,177 


1,607 


Curriculum Total 




3.9 


10,635 


9,382 


8,789 , 


8,332 


7,002 


5,468 


Occupational Extension 


10.7 


29,043 


23,231 


19,609 


16,350 


10,859 


11,585 


Adult Extension 


( 






8,055 


8,251 


5,886 


5,236 


4,854 


Acadealc & Recrcatl 
2/ 

Extension- 


\. 


6.7 


18,145 


t 










General Adult 








29,262 


28,613 


32,121 


27,375 


25,659 


Extcnfiion Total 




16.3 


44,^23 


55,752 


52,803 


54,357 


^3,470 


42,098 


Grand Total 




20.2 


55,058 


65,134 


61,592 


62,689 


50,472 


47|566^ 



Cownunity Colleges in Region"*?: 
Carteret Technical Institute 

Coastnl Carolina Conmunlty College (Oualow County) * , * 

Craven Technical Institute 
Jatacs Sprunt XnjJtitute (Duplin County) 
* tcnior Cotamunity College ' ^ ' 

Panllco Technical Institute 

Wayne Cocununlty Collcf.e « * 

— ^Unduplicated headcount enrollraent. 

2/ • 

- Prior to 1973-1974 Academic and Recreation Ei<tenaion was Hated aa Adult Extension 
and General Adult » 

3/ ^ • 

- 1923-1974 enrollment as a porc^ntaRo of population aged 18 and over. 

Source: yj^mia I Enrol Imont Rcror ts. North Carolina Department of Coa«unlty Colleges, 
State Board of Education, R.Uel}*.h, North Carolina. 



Table II-A-Q 

Horth Carolina Cooaaunlty Syatcta Student Enrol loenti 
Region Q 



1/ 



Programs 


1973-74 
Perccnts 


1973-74 


1972-73 


1971-72 


1970-71 


1969-70 


1968-69 


College Transfer 


General Education 


0.7 


817 


255 


247 


84 


44 




Technical 


1.4 


1.642 


1,320 


1.291 


1,312 


1 118 


019 


Vocational 


0.5 


646 


605 


594 


453 


420 


J7 J 


Curriculum Total 


2.6 


3; 105 


2,180 


2.132 


1,849 


1.582 


1.^05 


Occupational Extension 


7.8 


9,224 


10,372 


7.156 


7.721 


6.481 


3.515 


Adult Extension 






2.271 


1.997* 


1,895 


2.539 


1.743 


Academic & Recreation 
2/ 

Exten3iot»=-' 


3.1 


3.684 












General Adult 






6.290 


5.467 


5.625 


5.593 


4.692 


Extension Total 


10.5 


. 12,421 


17,461 


13,828 


15,241 


14.618 


9,950 


Grand Total 


13.1 


15, 52* 


19.641 


15.960 


17,090 


16.200 


11.155 



Beaufort County Tecniccl ln5.titute 
*Harclo Technical Institute 
Pitt Technical Institute 

-^"Undup Heated hcadcouat cnrollncnt, 
ind clner'aWd^l!^^'^"^ Academic and Recreation Extension was listed as Adult Extensio:^ 

3/ ^ 
- 1573-197; enrolloent as a percentage of population aged 18 and over. 

Source: Annual Enrollment Repor ts, ^orth Carolina Department of Coc«=unity Colleges. 

State Board of Education. Raleigh. Korth Carolina. ^-oucrcs. 
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Table II-4-R 

North Carolina Coccaualty System Student* Enrollments^ 
• Region R 



1/ 



Programs 


1973-74 
Perccnt;s 


"^1973-74 


1972-73 


1971-72 


1970-71 


1969-70 


1968-69 


College Transfer 


0.7 


488 


549 


613 


868 


773 


746 


General Education 


0.7 


428 


320 


318 








Technical 


0.8 


538 


460 


387 


478 


360 


223 


Vocational 


0.8 


554 


446 


412 


476 


■ 433 


252 


Curriculum Total 


3.0 


2,008 


1.775 


1.730 


1.822 


1,566 


\,221 


Occupational Extension 


8.1 


5,412 


2.713 


2.919 


3.620 


" 2,723 


2,278 


Adult Extension 






1.798 


. 1.774 


1.871 


.1.724 


^1,633 


Academic & Recreation 
2/ 

Extensloit- 


-t 

A.l 


2,767 












General Adult 






5,554 


4.82Q 


4,647 


3.293 


1,684 


Sxtcnaion Total 


11.6 


7.758 


9.442 


8.788 


10,138 


7.740 


5,595 


Grand Total 


U.6 


9.766 


11.217 


^518 


11,960 


9.306 


6.816 



College of Alberearle (Pasquotank County) 

Roanoke- Chowan Technical Institute (Hertford County) ^ * 

-^Undup Ilea ted headcount enrollment. 
2/ 

and cln^irAduu!^^'^^^^ Academic and Recreation Extension was Hated «« Adult Extentloa 

-^1973-1974 enrollment as a percencnge of population aged 18 and over. 

Source: Ann'jfLitgnrolJmcnt Rop.<lCl«» North Carolina Department- of Co»»unlty Colleges* 
State Board of Education. Raleigh, north Carolina. ' ' 

^ 30 43 . 
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III. UNMET NEEDS IN 1970 AND PROJECTIONS OF ECONOMIC 
ACTIVITY FOR LONG-RANGE PLANNING 



A. Introduction 

This section presents unmet training needs in 1970 that are relevant for 
Community College System planning for the 19 75-1985 decade and discusse'^s tha 
projection results for 1975-1985 from the manpover-directions model. As 
indicated by the discussion of this model in Appendix A, the model is demand^ 
oriented and does not consider the structure of wage rates among occupations 
and how this structure may affect either the career decisions of labor fo-ce 
new entrants or the movejaent among occupations by presently employed members 
of the labor fores. It is further recognized that econom^ activity pro- 
jections represent but one input into the planning process for educational 
offerings; this input is certainly, less important for college transfer 
curriculum planning than for either technical or vocational curriculum plan-- 
nlng. These projiections^ are then directly relevant to the Department of 
Community College's legislative mandate' to Wovide education and training 
opportunities supportive of the North Carolina labor market, but only 
indirectly relevant to the primary legislative mandate to provide compre- 
hensive education opportunities for the adult citizens of North Carolina, 

Summary of Total Training Req u irements 

1, Results ' - ' 

Table III-l presents a summary of training requirements facing the 
Community College System over' the 1975-19S5 decade. Training require- 
ments in eachljroad instructional aria are listed and broken down bv 
source; and two sources considered here are 19 70 unmet needs Uabor 
force related and nonlabor-f orce related) and requirements projected 
to arise from labor force and employment projections over the 1970- 
1985\eriod, 

The average annual unduplicated headcount enrollments in Table 
III-l for the 1975-1985 decac^ represent increases above the enrollments 
prevailing Itl 1972-1973 in each program area. This result is consistent 
with continued growth in the role of the North .Carolina Community 
College System in the total educational picture. 
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Sharpest increases above 1973-1974 levels are indicated in the 
following areas: 

(a) Curriculum Programs 

(1) Vocational — projected enrollments are 29,190 compared 
with 21,711, a 34-percent increase. 

(2) technical — projected -average annual unduplicated head- 
count enrollments are 53,475 compared with 42,503 in 
1973-1974, a '26-percent increase. 

(b) Extfinsion Programs 

(1) fundamental education — projected enrollments for adult 
basic education and adult high school education are 
167,230 compared with 56,532, an increase of 196 percent^ 

(2) occupational — projected enrollments are 215 ,000 compared 
with 201, 280 J an increase of seven percent. • 

College transfer ptograms and general education curriculum pAgrams are 
also increased substantially, but the numbers presented here may 
actually underestimate total requirements in these areas since no 
attempt has been made to estimate nonlabor-f orce requirements ove^ 
the 1975-1985 decade* The extent of this downward bias is unknot at 
this time. ^ 

These increeced enrollments imply continued growth in Community 
College System staffing and expenditive requirements. Assuming a 
continuation in current staffing patterns this enrollment growth will 
require an annual average -instructional staff of ^7,600 persons over 
the W^-1985 decade, an increase of over 31 percent from the 19 75-1974 
level 6f^,786 persons. 

Instructional expenditures are expected to grow from $53,195,564 in 
1973-1974 to an annual average of $72,244,000 (in 1973-1974 dollarsJ^ 
over the 1975-1985 decade. This figure is exclusive of any inflatiR 
allowance. Noninstructional current e^^penditures are expected to grew 
from $35,345yi82 in 1973-1974 to an annuaL -average of $48,002,000 (in 
1973-1974 dollars) over the 1975-1985 decade. Both increases represent 
a rate pf growth of 36 perdent* 

Equipment expenditures will likely grow from $53,204,442 in 1973- 
1974 to an annual average of $72,255,000 (in 1973-1974 dollars) over 
the 1975-1985 decade if current equipment requirements per student 

r 33 



prevail into the future. Construction expenditures required to support 
enrollment growth are likely to rise from $78,428,932 during the 1973- 
1975 biennium to a biennial average of $103,874^5oO (in 1973-19 74 
dollars) over the 1975-1985 decade if the current ratio of floor 
space per student is maintained. If the recommended level of 150 
square feet per "fiull-time equivalent student is to be attained during 
the planning period, construction expenditures W9uld rise to a biennial 
average of $168,179,000 (in 1973-1974 dollars) over' this same period. 
Neither of these construction expenditure projections include expen- 
ditures *.o renovate or to replace any existing facilities. 
2. " Methodology 

The procedures used to develop the entries in Table III-l are 
described in the following paragraphs! As discussed previously, th 
entries were derived by estimating unmet education and training needs 
in 1970 — both labor market needs and needs in the general population — 
and adding these tn requirements^projccted over the 1970-1985 period. 
These cota} training requirements are estimated for broad instructional 
areas relevant to Community College System long-i^nge planning. 
, Total traiaing requirements in each broad instructional area are 

divided by 15 to place these requirements on an annual basis. These 
numbers are net in the sense that they represent the training require- 
ments that remain after the output^ of the systems of secondary schools 
and higher education hove been taken into account. To translate these 
numbers into numbers of graduates required, estimates of labor-force 
participation by broad instructiorial area were applied to 1975-1985 
requirements in each category and then«added* to the requirements 
^ carried forward from 1970. These estimates were deveiop'^ed from esti- 

mates of labor force participation by age, sex, ^nd educational attain- 
ment extracted from the U.S. Census public use sample ong;rin-one 
hundred files for county /groups in North Carolina; they will be 
refined when program-spe^cif ic \inf ormation becomes available from 
student followup information currently being processed by the Depart- 
'f . - ment of Community Colleges. The estimates accepted for this effort ' 

Finally, broad instructional area enrollments are derived from the 
inumbers 'of graduates required by applying estimates of program com- 
pletion and related measures maintained by the Department of Community 

■■ • ■ ^ , . / ■■ •. 
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Colleges, The estimates accepted for this effort were for all students 
who either completed, transferred, continued, or else withdrew early 
with marketable skills, TTie application of any subset of the estimates 
(such as program completions alone) to the number of graduates required 
produced unrealistically large estimates of broad instructional area 
enrollments, so that estimates of students who did not withdraw before 
at least obtaining some marketable skills were substituted for esti- 
mates of program completers -alone. 

Three exceptions to this general estimation procedure were employed. 
These exceptions included estimates for requirements in the occupational 
extension, general adult extension, and general education curriculum 
pfugrams. To estimate occupational extention training requirements, 
it was assumed that these needs,^are primarily related to the desires 
of the employed labor force to either change jobs or to upgrade their 
skills in their present positions. Estimates of occupational mobility 
over the projeotion period were made with the aid of fhe 1970 Census 
of Population^f as a crude means to approximate these desires. An 
occupational mobility rate of 3.3 percent per year was computed as the 
number of workers who 'Jobr> per year over the 39^5-1970 ppr^iod 

divided by the average ^number- of jobs over the entire period. Appli- 
cation of this rate to the average number of jobs prevailing over the 
1970-1985 period, and assuming that training w±lX be required for jobs 
into which these persons move as well as^ for the jobs these people leave 
behind (so that other perc^^ns may be trained f o^|||||^em) , yielded train- 
ing needs averaging 172,000 per year over the projection period for the 
occupational extension program; this number does not reflect coippletion 
rates in this program, so that actual program enrollments would be 
larger than the 172,000 figure. 

The training needs for occupational mobility as estimated here 

if 

were not subtracted from the training needs estimated by *the manpower ^ 

directions model, since the latter did not expressly consider geographic 

2/ 

mobility. Again referring to 1970 Census of Population— estimates, 

' \^ 



— ^U,S, Bureau of the Census, "North Car^ina Detailed Characteristics," U,S. 

Census of Population 1970 , PC(1)-D35 N,C., Table 178, 

2/ 

— U.S, Bureau of the Census, '^Migration Between State Economic Areas," U.S> 

Census of Population 1970 , PC(2)-2E, Table..?- 



the outmigration of persons of labor-force age between 1965 and 1970 
multiplied by the 1970 aggregate labor-force participation rate was 
in extremely close balance with the number ^f persons changing jobs 
over the period. Thus if one assumes rough ibalance between job open- 
ings that occur as labor force members outmigrate frpm the State and 
occupational mobility over a similar period of the resident labor 
force, then no adjustments need be made in the occupation^ requirements 
projected by the manpower directions model. It is recognized that some 
of these trainxng needs for occupational mobility may be served outside 
the Community College System — such as through private institutions or 
on-the-job training — but inasmuch^ as using the census results to 
estimate occupational mobility, which dees not include mobility within 
inajor occupation ^ioups, underestimates che true occupational mobility 
rate, then it is assumed that the errors in the opposite direction are 
to some extent offsetting. 

General education curriculum program requirements were estimated 
by applyini: the 1972-19 "^3 ratio between general education unduplicated 
headcount enrollments and those for th^ college transfer "program. 
This particular prccedure was adopted IfoL ti*7o basic reas(f^ns • 

(a) the objectives and offerings in this program area are very 
similar to those in the col?.e;>e transfer program area; 

(b) this has been a rapidly growing program area since 1969^ so 
that trend extrapolation would have produced unrealistically 
larg'e requireme \ ; results. 

General adult extension program requirements were estimated isx a 
Similar fashion; since this program area caters primarily to the avo- 
cational interests of persons in each coiranunity, the 1972-1973 ratio 
of unduplicated headcount enrollments in this program area to those 



in all other areas combined was employed., 

Translation of requirements in each of these three areas to 
graduates and then to enrollments was made in the following fashion: 

(a) the labor force participation rate of occupational extension 
graduate was assiime^d as 90 percent in the absence of any 
other information; 
^ (b) since general education curriculum and general adult exten- 
sion programs do not typically cater to labor forpe needs, 
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these requirements were translated into graduates on a one- 
for'-one basis; 

(c) prograrf completions (or«iore precisely, nonwithdrawals) 

• in ^each area were assuyied to be 90 percent in' the absence of 
further informat ion; * these rates are larger than comparable 
rates for othfer programs because of the typical short dura- 
tion of course work in these areas. 
Finally, State-level expenditure projections associated with these 
enrollment projections were made with the aid of expenditive per full- 
time equivalent enrollment planning factors provided by the Department 
of Community Colleges and with conversion factors from unduplicated 
headcount enrollments to full-time equivalent enrollment for each pro- 
gram area derived from the last four years of System operating experi- 
ence. Statfing projections were made on the basis of average pupil- 
staff ratios prevailing over this same period. 
C. Total' Training requirements by Source and Region 
1^ 1970 Uomet Needs 

Unmet needs existing in 1970 vzere couiputed by comparing the educa- 
tional-attainment distribution of the North Carolina population aged 
16+ in 1970 with that of their 'U.S. counterparts/ This populatojon 

} 

include:; persons both in and cut of the labor force. Although sdijie 

of these persons can be expected to enroll in curriculum programs, the 

' great majority are likely candidates for extension offerings. 

Table ITI-2 pre^»ents the unmet training Aeeds for the State and 

for each multicounty planning region for the following four educa-* 

4'. 

tional attainment categories: \ 

(1) .0-7 years of elementary school,' 

(2) 8-11 years of junior high and high school, * 

(3) high school graduate (including persons with postsecoridary 
training not leading to an academic degree) , 

«f (4) some ^college (which leads to an academic degree). 

Availabilities at each level were obtained from' special tabulations of 

1/ 

data from tjie U.S. Census of Population.— Requirements were , derived 



-^^North Carolina Manpower Council, "Manpower Planning Papers," 1973. 
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by applying the educational-attainment distribution of the U,S, popu- 
lation aged 16+ in 1970 to total , availabilities in the geographical 
area of interest • Unmet training needs were then derived by comparing 
availabilities with requirements at each level. A reconciliation 
procedure used to balance availabilities with requirements first with- 
drew persons from the "high school graduate" availabilities pool to 
balance availabilities with requirements at the "some college" level. 
Persons were then withdrawn from the 8-11 availabilities pool to 
balance the adjusted availabilities pool at the "high school graduate" 
level with "high school graduate" requirements, and so forth* Whenever 
, availabilities (even after adjustments) exceeded requirements' at a 
given level, no training needs were recorded. 

Training needs at the "some college" level can be addressed through 
extension offerings in the System of higher education and through curricu- 
lar offerings in the college transfer and general aducation programs in 
the CoEsnunity College System. These needs were allocated on a 50--50 
basis betwe3n the syste:n of higher education and the Community College 
System at the State level in a previous RTI planning effort,—^ A 
simil;ir allocation can be performed here after takinglinto account 
differential completion rates' between similar college- level programs in 
the two systeips . ^^^^ 

Training need6 at, the other levels are primarily the domain of adult 
high school education extension and adult basic education extension , 
programs in the Community College System at the present time. The one v 
exception to this statement is the night high school program recently 
initiated by the secondary schools in North Carolina. The study pre- 
viously referenced (Cruze, 1974) allocated 25 percent of training needs 
at the high school level to the night high school program and the remain- 
der to the adult high school education extension program in the Commupiity 
College System on a statewide basis ♦ 
2. 1970-1985 Occupational and draining Requirements 

Occupational and training requirements for the 1970-1985 period as 
projected by the manpower-directions model are presented in Tables III~3 



ERIC 



— ^Alvin M. Cruze , £t al. , North Carolina Educational Policy Plans for the 
1970's , Research Triangle Institute, Research Triangle Park, N.C. , April 

1974. • 
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through III-5. A list of the 128 indi^^dual occupational categories and 
the 36 industry groups for which projections were made at the State and 
the multicounty planning region level is presented in Appendix B. Full 
detail on the output of the model lin^^^^eff or t is presented in Appendix C 
for the State only; similar output is available for i.ulticounty plan- 
ning regions but is not presented in this' document , although summaries 
of this information are presented in Tables III-3 through III-5. This 
information is intended for more detailed planning at the State level 
and for institutional planning purposes. 

The separate proje^rtions of employment 'by industry for the State and 
multi-county plannin^regions as reported in Table III-3:^d explained 
in Appendix A include estimates of multiple-job holding by^dustry. 
These industry "job" projections are converted into occupational 
employment projections by the manpower projections model, and the latter 
are reported in Table III-4 as 1985 occupational employment. Occupa- 
tional requirements in this 'table are computed as the sum of two com- 
ponents, a© follows: , ^ ^ 

(1) jobs opening up as a result of industrial growjpi , or conversely, 
jobs closing as a result of industrial decline, 

(2) jobs becoming available as presently employed workers die, 
retire, or otherwise permanently separate from the labor force. 

Educational attainment projections represent projected educational 
attainment patterns of U.S. workers aged 25-34 for the individual 
occupations. in which they are employed. This target was chosen for the 
following* reasons: * , 

1) it is the-^oungest age cohort. for which aggregate educational 
attainment patterns are projected at the national level, 

2) this, age cohort typically embodies higher levels of educational 
attainment than older age cohoxts. 

Thus these educational at4;ainment targets, occupation by occupation, 
. were deliberately set high and' represent the levels of training that 
should be provided to labor-force new entrants in North Carolina to 
put them on 'an .equal footing with their national counterparts. 
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Table III-2~State 



Unmet Training Needs in 1970 
North -Carolina Total 



Years of 
Schooling 


Requirements 


Percent 


, Avail- , 
abilities 


Percent 


Training 
Needs 


Percent 


0-7 
8-11 


515,834 
1,352,137 


,13.8 . 
36.2 


872,900 
1,412,297 


23.4 
37^8 


0 

357,066 


.0 
38.3 
-4^.5 


^ HSG'^'and PSTi^l,107,561 


29.7, 


849,529 


22.7 


417,226 


Some College 


758,922 


20.3 


599,728 


16.1 


159,194 


17.2 


Total 


3,734,454 


100.0 


3,734,454--, 


100.0 


-933,5486 


100.0 



-'^High .achpol graduates with post-secondary technical or vocational trainxng. 
Source: Research Triangle Institute. 







Table III-2rA 










™ Unmet 


Training 


Needs in 


1970 










Region A 


• 




• 


vears of 

Schooling . Requirements- 


Percent 


Avail- 
abilities 


Percent 


Training 
Needs 


Percent 


0 - 7 


'12,182 


13.8 


31,074 


35.2 


0 


0 


8-11 


31,957 


36.2 


29'. 044 


32.9 


18,-892 


43.9 


HSG and PST-i^ 


• 2 6,, 2 19 




18,450 


20.9 


15,979 • 

* 


37.1 


Some College 


17,921 


20.3 


9,711 


11.0 


8,2,10 


19:0 


Total 


88,279 


100 vO. 


, 88,279- 


100.0. 


43,081 


100.0 



-'^Higiji school graduates with post-secondary technical or vocational 
Source: Research Triangle Institute. ^ ^ 



training. 
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Table III-2-B 





Unmet 


Training 


Needs in 1970 






* 






Region B 








Years of 

Schooling Requirements 


Percent 


Avail- ) 
abilities 


Percent 


Training 
Needs 


: ■ .- 

Percent 


0-7 


23,'573 


13.8 


40,142 


23.5 


0 ■ 


0 


8-11 


61,836 


36.2 


50,2^0 


29.4 


16,569 


77.0 


HSG and ?ST~ 


50,732 


29.7' 


44,754 


26.2 


4,953 


23.0 


Some College^ 


34,676 


20.3 


35,701 


20.9 


0 


0 


Total 


170,817 


100.0 


170,817 


100.0 


21,5;?. , 


100.0 



- High school graduates with post-secondary technical or vocational traini 
Source: Research Triangle Institute. 



Table III-2-C 

Unmet Training Needs in 1970 
Region C ^ 



Years of 



Avdil*^ 



Schooling Requirements 


Percent' 


abilities 


Percent 


— - — & 
Nteds 


Percent 


0-7 


16,579 


i3.8 • 


37,723 


31.4 


0 


0 


8-11 


43,489 


36.2 


43,730 


36.4 


21,144 


40.6 


HSG and VST~^ 


35,681 


29.7 


23,787 


19.8 


21,385 


41.1 


Some College 


24,388 


20.3'* 


14,897 


12.4 


9,491 


18,^ 


Total 


120,137 


100.0 


120,137 


100.0 


•52,020 


100.0 



1/ 

I - High school graduates with post-secondary technical or vocational trainine 

f - Source: Researth Triangle Institute. * 
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Table 


III-2-D 








Unmet Training Needs in 1970 

Region D ^ 


• 


• / 


Years of 

Schooling Requirements 


Percent 


Avail- 
abilities 


Percent 


Training 
Needs 


Percent 


0-7 14,611 


13.8 


41,397 


< 39.1 


— ? — ■ — — 

.0 


f* 

0 


8-11 38,326 


36.2 


32,927 


31.1 


■ 26,786 


45. c; 


HSG and PST^^ 31,445 


29.7 


20,328 


19.2 


21,387 


36.6 


Some College 21,492 


20.3 


11,222 


10.6 


10,270 


17.6 


Total 105,874 


100.0 


105^874 


100.0 


58,443 


>eo.-jo 


— High school graduates with post-secondary^ Hechriical or 
Source; Research Triangle Institute. 


vocational 


training. , 




















> 








Table 


III-2-E 








Tlrimet 


Training Needs in 1970 








R.egio'h E 


















Years of * 
School^g Requirements 


Percent 


Avail- 
abilities . 


Percent' 


Training 
Needs 


Percent. 


6-7 ^ 22,909 ^ 


■ 13.8 


48,806 


29.4 


0 


0 


8-11 60,094 


36.2 


60,260 , 


36.3 


25,897 


41.5 


HSG and PST^'' 49,304 


29.7 • 


33,699 ' 


t 

20.3 


26,063 


41.5 


Some Collie 23,699 


20.3 


23, 241-' 


14.0 


10,458, , 


16.7 


Total 166,006 


100.0 


166,006 


100.0 


62,4i8 


100.0" 



— High school graduates with post-secondary technical or vocational training. 
Source: Research Triangle Institute. ^* 
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- Table III-2-F 



^- Y ' Unmet '.Training Needs in 1970 
7 Region F ^ «" ' . 


.... , . ^ . . 

Years of ^ \ 
Schooling Requirements 


Percent 


Avail- 
abilities ( 


Percent 


. Training 
Needs 


Percent 


0.-7 _ 88,102 


13.8 


4 

160,244 


25.1 


0 


0 


8 ^ 11 . 231,. 109 


36.2 


■ 221,533 


34.7 


72,142 


• 50.0 


HSGiaivl PST-^ 189,6l'l 


29.7 


136,622 


21.4 


62,566 


' '43.4 


Some College 129,600 


20.3 


120,023 


18.8 


9,577 


6.6 


Total " ' 538,42?. ' 


• 100.0 


638,4^2 


100.0 


144,285 . 


'100.0 



— kigh school graduates with post-secondary technical or vocational training. 
Source: Research Triangle Institute. 




Unmet Training Needs in 1970 
Region G 



Years of 

Schooling 'Requirements^ 


Percent 


Avail- 
abilities 


Percent 


Training 
Needs 


Percent 


0-7 


100 


,^78 


13.8 . 


199, 


829 


27.5 


0 


0 


8 - 11^ 


263 


,048 


r 36.2 


248, 


514 


' 34.2 


99,551 


47.7 > 


HSG and PST-^ 




;815 


-29.7 


•154, 


777 


21.3 


85,017 


40.8 


Some College 


147 


,510 


20.3 


123, 


531 


17.0 


23,979 


11.5 


Total 


^726 


,651 


100.0 


726, 


651 


100.0 


208,547 

* * 


100.0 



— High school graduates with po^t-secondary technical or vocational training. 
Source: Research Triangle Institute, ' 
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Table 


III-2-.H 








. Unmet 


Training Needs in 1970 








Region H 


- 






Years of 

Schooling Requirements 


Percent 


Avail- 
abilities 


Percent 


Training 
Needs 


Percent 


y - 7 12,140 


13.8 


28,855 


32.8 


0 


a 


o - 11 31,846 


36.2 


30 , 350 


34.5 


16.715 


42.9 


HSG and PST-^ 26,127 


29.7 


17,946 


20.4 


15,219 


39.1 


Some College ' 17,858 


20.3 


10,820 


12.3 


7,038 


18.0 


Total S7;971 


100,0 


■37-, 971 


100.0 


38,972 


■00.0 


— ^ttigh school graduates vit 
Source: T^Gsearch Triangle 


:h post-secondary technical or 
Institute. 


vocational 


trainir.2 . 


• 


Table 


III-2-J 


• 


* 




Uamet 


Training N'eec'.s In 1 


970 








Region J 








Years cf 

bcnoolmg Requirements 


Percent 


Avail- 
abilities 


Percent 


Training 
Needs 




Percent 


0-7 56,242 


13.8 


97,405 


23.9 


0 


0 


8-11 14,7 S'^S 
HSG and PST^^ 121,044 


36.2 
29.7 


116,560 
88,032 


28.6 
21.6 


41,163 
10,188 


80.2, 
19.8' . 


Some College 82,733 


20.3 


105,557 


25.9 


0 


0 


Total ' 407,554 


100. 0 


407,554 


100,0 


51,351 


100.0 



- High school graduates with post-secondary technical or vocational training. 
.Source: Research Triangle Institute. 
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Table III-2-K 

Unmet TraininR Needs in 19 70 
Region K 



Years of 

-Schooling Requirements 


Percent 


Avail- 
abilities 


Percent 


Training 
Needs 


Percent 


0 - 7 


13, 


445 


13.8 


35, 


660 


36.6 


0 


0 


8-11 


55, 


270 


36.2 


33, 


613 


34.5 


22,215 


42.9 


HSG and PST-^ ' 


28, 


937 


29.7 


17. 


440 


17 .-9 


20,558 


39.6 


Some College 


19, 


778 


20.3 


10, 


717 


11.0 


9,061 


17.5 


Total 


97, 


430 


100.0 


37, 


43": 


100.0 


51,834 


100.0 



yHigh school graduates with post-secondary technical or vocational tra^'n-rne 
Source: Research Triangle Institute. - - -"g' 



Table III-2-L 

Unoet Training Needs in 1970 
Region L 



Years, of Ava1^- • • 

Schooling Requirements Percent abilit ies Percent N.ed? Percent 

° -7 24,112 13.8 65,523 37.5 0 0~ 

8 - 11 63.252 36.2 55 , 389 31.7 41.411 "46.5 

HSGandPST^/ 51,894 29.7 32.325 18.5 33.548 37.8 

Sqbe College 35.470 20.3 21.491 12.3 13.979 15.7 



Total 174,728 100.0 174.72? 100.0 



88.938 100.0 



^^High school graduates with post-secondary technit'^f-^ vocational training 
Source: Research Triangle Institute. • «r vocational training. 
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Table III-2-M 



Dniaet Training 


N'eeds in 1970 










Region M ' 








Years of 

Schooling Requirezients 


Percent 


Avail- 
abilities 


Percent 


Training 
Needs 


Percent 


0 - 7 30,683 


13.8 


49,805 


22.4 


0 


0 


8-11 80,488 


36.2 


70,483 


31.7 


19,122 


53.8 


1 / 

HSG and ?ST- 66,036 


29.7 


6i,257 


2aL9 


9,117 


25.6 


Sone College 45,136 


20.3 


37,798 


17.0 


7 , 338 


^20.6 


Total 222,343 


100. c 


222,3^3 


lOu.O 


35 , 577 


100.0 


— ^Eigh schcstl graduates vi 
Source: Jlesearch Triangle 

\ 


th post-seccr.dary tp.chn 
Institute . 


ical or 


vocational 


training. 




Toble I 


i:-2-y,- 








Unrset 


Training 


Needs in 19 70 










RBgic'n N 






/ • 


Years of 

Schooling Requirenents 


Percent 


Avail- 
abilities Percent 


Training 


• 

Percent 


0-7 14,520 


13.8 


39,035 


37.1 


0 


0 


8-11 . 38,088 


36.2 


35,668 


33,9 


24,515 


4i.8 


HSG and PST-'' * '31,249 


29.7 


17,255 


16.4 


22,095 


40.4 


Some College 21,358 


20.3 


13,257 


12.6 


8,101 


14.8 


Total 105,215 


100.0 


105,215 


lOO.O 


54,711 


100.0 



— High school graduates with post-secondary technical or vocational training. 
Source: Research Triangle Institute. 
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Table II 1-2-0 



Unmet Training Needs in 1970 
,Region 0 


YeaSb^ 

Schooling 


Requirements 


Percent 


Avail- 
abilities 


Percent 


Trainin^g 
Needs 


Percent 


0-7 . 


17,193 


13.8 


33,139 


26.6 


0 


0 


8-11 


45,099 


36.2 


42,109 


33.8 


15,946 


45.9 


HSG and PST^ 


37,001 


29.7 


29,900 


24.0 


12,956 


37.3 


Some College 


25,290 


20.3 


19,435 


15.6 


5 , 855 


16.8 


Total 


12^:, 583 


100.0 


124,583 


100.0 


34,757 


100,0 



-^High school graduates with post-secondary technical or vocational training. 
Source: Research Triangle Institute, 



TaSle III-2-P 





Unmet 


Training Needs in 1970 








• 




Regi 


on P 








> 

Years of 

Schooling Requirements 


Percent 


Avail- • 
abilities 


Percent 


Training 
.';v.->ds 


Percent 


0- ^ 


41,171 


13.8 


79,956 


26.8 


0 


0 


8 - 11 ^ - 

HSG and PST-^ 


108,000 
88,608 


36.2 
29.7 


96,066 
77,868 


32.2 
26.1 


38,785 
26,851 


47.4 
32.9 


Some College 


60,564 


20.3 


44,453 


14.9 


16. Jiff 


■ 19.7 


Total 


298,343 


100.0 


298,343 


100.0 , 


81,747 


100.0 



^''fligh school graduates with post-secondary technical or vocational training. 
•Source: Research Triangle Institute. 
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Table -III-2-Q 

Unmet Training Needs In 1970 
Region Q 



iT^f- . -Avail-' Training 

Schooling Requirements Percent abilities Percent -Needs Percent 



'^1 



md PST^^ 



17,909 


13.8 


44,903 


34.6 


0 


0 


46,980 


36.2 


39,323 


30.3 


26,994 


53,1 


38,544 


^29.7 


23,749 


18.3 


19,337 


38,0 


—26,^ 


20.3 


21,803' 


16.8 


4,542 


8^ 


129,778 


100,0 


129,778 


100.0 


50,873 


iOO.O 



^High school graduates with post-secondary technical or vocational training- 
Source: Research Triangle Institute./ 



Table III-2-.R 

Unmet Training; Needs iall970 
Region R 



Years of 



Avail- 



Training 



0-7 


9,704 


13.8 


23,558 


33.5 


'0 


0 


3-11 


25,457 


36.2 


24,332 


34.6 


13,854 


43.8. 


HSG and PST^-^ 
Some College 


20,8^6^ 
14,276 


29.7 
20.3 


13,221 
9,212 


18.8 
13.1 


12,729 
5,064 


40.2 
16.0 


Total 


70 , 323 


100.0 


70,323 


100.0 


31,647 


100.0 



-''nigh school graduates with post-secondary technical or vocational training. 
Source: Research Triangle. Institute. 
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Table III-3-State 
Projected Employment for North Carolina by Industry, 1985 



Industry 



1985 
Employment 



Industry 



1985 * 
Eraplo3niient 



Agriculture, Forestry, 
Fishing 

Mining • 

Construction 

Food Products 

Tobacco Products 

Textiles' ^ 

Apparel 

Luicber Products 

Furniture and 
Fixtures 

Paper Products 

Printing and 
Publishing 

Chemical Products 

Primary Metals 

Fabricated Metals 

Machinery except 
Electrical 

Electric Machinery 

Tr ans p o r t at ion 

Equipment ^ 

Other Manufacturing 

Railway Transportation 

Trucking and Warehousing 

'Other Transportation 

Conmmnications 

Public Utilities 



94,672 
5,023 

209,476 
54,848 
25,^716 

338,503 
9&,603 
33; 306 

98,861 
24,075 

23,591 
41, 733 
9,557 
'25,788 

49,896 
73,424 

16,092 
84,182 
9,935 
53.434 
26,321 
34,203 
31,613 



Wholesale Trade ■ 116,596 

Eating and Drinking 

Places 66,772' 

Auto and Gas Station 73,463 

Other Retail Trade 264,951 

FIREi^-^--. 115,367 

o 

Lodging and Personal 

Services " 81,248 

B«8-ii^iess^and Repairs 72,017 

Amusement and 

Recreation 18,866 

Private Household 

Work ^ 53,008 

Hospital and Health 

Work 145,343 

Education 249,774 

Other Professional 

Services 100,081 

Public Administration 127,652 

1 

Total 2,947,990 



- Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate.- ^ 

Note: All projections are accurate only to nearest 100. 

Source: Research Triangle Institute. 
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Table III-3-A 



Projected Employment for Region A by Industry. 1985 / 



Industry 


1985 
Employment 


• 

Industry 


Emplo3nne]lt 


Agriculture. ForpQr-rv 
^ Fishing 


1,708 


Trucking and Warehousing 
Other Transportation 


352 


* 

Mining 


340 


368 




Communications 


490 


Construction 


A /i7n 


Food Products 


30 


Public Utilities 


•619 


.Tobacco Products 


IiTholesale Trade 


808 


0 


Textiles 


1,796 


Eating and Drinking 
Places 


937 


Apparel 


1,893 


Auto and Gas St-aL.x.M>s 




Lumber Procluct:^ 


658 


Other Rer/aiJ Trade. 




Furnitrure and 








Fixtures 






Paper Products 


3,261 


Services 


1,375 


Printip^-^ 
publishing 


42 - 


Business ann T?on ra-i r-o 


ZOO 


Chemical Products 


Amusement pnH 




21 


Recreation 


446 


Primary Metals 


38 


irxvauc nOUSenOJLu 




i. X V. d L. cvi i • *i. U34.S 


101 


Work 


/ Q JL 


Machinery except 




Hospital and Health 




Electrical 


563 


T T 1 

Work 


2,437 


Electrical Machinery 


222 


Education 


5,659 


Transportation 




Other Professional 




Equipment 


53 


Services ^ 


1,729 


Other Manufacturing 


5,151 


Public Administration 


2,303 


Railway Transportation 


75 


Total* 


47,729 


—^Finance, Insurance, and 


Real Estate • 






Note: All projections are 


accurate pnly to 


nearest 100, 




Source: Research Triangle 


Institute, 






Table III-3-B 



Projected Employment for^ Region B by Industry, 1985 



Industry 



1985 



Employment Industry 



1985 
Employment 



Agriculture, Forestry, 
Fishing 

Mining 

Construction 

Food Products 

Tobacco Products 

Textiles 

Apparel 

Lumber Products 

Furniture and 
Fixtures 

Paper Products 

Printing and 
. Publisliing 

Chemical Products 

Primary Metals 

Fabricated Metals 

Ma'^uinery except 
Electrical 

Electrical Machinery 

Transport at ion 
Equipment 

Other Manufacturing 

Railway Transportation 



1,976 
154 
8,102. 
' 2,176 
0 

5,925 
3,066 
1,600 

633 
2,345 

1,070 
5,195 
0 

573 

1,790 
8,310 

1,334 
1,587 
384 



Tr uickin g and l^arehousing 

Or:her Transportation 

Communi c at i ons 

Public Utilities 

Wholesale Trade 

Eating and Driaking 
Places^ 

Auto and Gas Stations ' 

Other Retail Tiade 

flRE-^ 

Lodging and Personal 
Services 

Business and Repairs 



Amusement and 
recreational 

Private Household 
Work 

Hospital and Health 
Work 

Education 

Other Professional 
Services 

Public Adj&inistration 
Total ' . 



2,299 
. 1,040 
1,444 
1,283 
3,642 

'3,1^84 
2,870 
9,798 
3,456 

3,661 
5,722 

709 

1,355 

7,430 
8,482 

5i561 
4,485 

112,941 



—^Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate. 

Note: All projections are accurate only to nearest 100. 



Source: Research Triangle Institute. 



ERIC 
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Tatble III-3-C 



Projected Employment for Region C by Industry, 1985 



Industry 



% 1985 
Employment 



Industry 



1985 
Employment 



Agriculture, Forestry, 
Fishing 

Mining 

Construction 

Food Products 

Tobacco Products 

Textiles 

Apparel 

lumber Products 

Fixtiues 

Paper ProducLS ' 

Printing and 
Publishing 

Chemical Products 

Primary Metals 

Fabricated Metals 

Machinery except 
Electrical 

Electrical Mac|(inery 

Transportation 
Equipment 

Other Manufacturing 

Railway Transportation 



1,627 
425 
4,341 
1,079 
0 

25,788 
4,386 
678 



253 
3,407 
43 
102 

76 
148 

24 
4,145 
183 



Trucking and Warehousing 

Other Transportation 

Coumiuni cat ions 

Public Utilities 

Wholesale Trad'e 

Eating ^tiA Djxnking 
Places ^ 

Auto and Gas Stations 



Amusement an^l 
Recreation 



Private Household 
Work 

Hospital p*^d Health 
Work 

Education 

Other Professional 
Services 

Public Administration 
Total 



441 
372 
477 
902 
1,597 

1,094 
1,637 
5,531 
2,052- 

1,702 
662 

388 

1,918 

3,601 
5,823 

2^268 
2,402 

85,278 , 



- Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate. 
Note: All projection^ are accurate only to 
Source: Research Triangle Institute. 



nearest . 100. 



ERLC 



G5 

52 
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Table III-3-D 



Projected Employment for Region D by Industry, 1985 



Industry 



1985 
Employment 



Industry 



1985 
Emplo3rment 



Agriculture, Forestry, 
Fishing 

Mining 

Construction 

Food Products 

Tobacco Products 

Textiles , 

Apparel , 

Lumber Products 

Furniture and 
Fixtures 

Paper Prdducts ^ 

Printing and 
Publishing 

Chemical Productr. 

Primary Metals 

Fabricated Metals 

Machinery except 
Electrical 

Electrical Machinery 

Transportation 
Equipment 

Other Manufacturing 

Railway Transportation 



>,749 
694 
3,120 
4,749 
0 

2,478 



5,622 



770 
3,604 

a 

0 
97 
0 

" 0 

946 
4,404 

707 
1,333 
143 



Trucking and Warehousing 

Other Transportation - 

Communi c a t i ons 

Public Utilities 

Wholesale Trade 

Eating and Drinking 
Places 

Auto and Gas Stations 

Other Retail Trade 

Lodging and Personal 
Services 

Business and Repairs 

Aiausfcment and 
Recreation 

Private Household^ 
Work 

Hospital and Ktal'Ti 
Work 

Education 

Other Professional 
Services 

Public Administration 
Total 



591 
92 
307 
384 
1,632 

1,202 
1,796 
5,635 
1,999 

2,231 
I 127 

489 

947 

■4 

2,397 
6,218 

1,853 
2,395 

62,711 



r 



— Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate. 

Note: All projections are accurate only to nearest 100. 
Source: Research Triangle Institute. 



ERIC 
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' . Table III-3-E 
Projected Empioymen'K for Region E by Industry, 1985 



Industry 



1985 
Employment 



Industry 



1985 
^Emplojrment 



Agriculture 5 Forestry, 
Fishing 

Mining 

Construction 
Food Products 
Tobacco Prooucts 
Textiles 
Apparel 

Lumber Products 

Furniture and 
Fixtures 

Paper Products 

Printing and 
Publishing 

Chemical Products 

Primary Metals 

Fabricated Metals 

Machinery except 
Electrical 

Electrical Machinery 

Transportation 
Equipment 

Other Manufacturing 

Railway Transportation 



1,165 
175 
7,890 
2,294 
0 

26.756 
63968 
2,184 

40,686 
2,434 

511 
402 
418 
1,019 

288 
6,106 

0 

3,550 
211 



Trucking and Warehousing 

OrLer iransportation 

Communicat ions 

Public Utilities 

Wholesale Trade 

Eating and nr Inking 
PJaces 

^ut^o and Gas Stations 

Other Retail Trade 

, Lodging and Personal 
Services 

Business and Repairs 

Amusement and 
Xecreatlou 

Private Household 
Work 

H-Gpltal and llca..Jz 
Work 

Education 

Othej Professional ' 
Services 

Public Administration 
Total 



2,816 
436 
1,524 
1,800 
4', 581 

2,711 
3,552 
10,171 

3,209 

3,431 
2,448 



l,61i 

6,838 
8,917 

3,67i 
3,491 

165,016 



j^/Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate. 

Note: All projections are accurate only to nearest 100. 
Source: Research Triangle Institute. 
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liable III-3-F 



Projected^kmploymenf forReglon F by Industry, 198 5 



Industry 



6 



1985 
Employment 



Industry 



1985 
Enq)lo3nneii!t 



Agriculture, Forestry, 
Fishing , 

Mining 

• Construction 

Food Products 

Tobacco Products 

Textiles 

Apparel 

Lumber Products 

Furniture and 
Fixtures 

Paper Products 

Printing and 
Publishing 

Chemical Products 

Primary Metals 

Fabricated Metals 

Machinery except 
* Electrical 

Electrical Machinery 

Transportation 
Equipment 

Other Idanufacturing 

Railway Transportation 



3,812 
500 
43,128 
11,767^ 
0 

100,442 
14,410 
1,729 

7,034 
3,287 

7,250 
13,756 
4,268 
7,074 

20,042 
3,243 

5,019 
10,717 
1,945 • 



Trucking and Warehousing 18,452 

Other Transportation 6,643 

Communications ' 7,255 

Public Utilities 8,006 

Wholesale Trade 34,514 

^ Eating and Drinking 

Places - \0,222 

Auto and Gas Stations 11,762 

Other Retail Trade 53,419 

FIRE-^ '-29,666 

Lodging and Personal 

Services 16,047 

Business and Rcpaits 20,221 

Amusement and 

Recreation 4,607 

Private Household 

Work " 8,610 

Hospital and Heal.h 

Work 27,835 

Education 40,521 

Other Professional 

Services 22,907 

Public Administration 16,983 
Total 



597, (J^ 



— Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate^ 

Note: All projectii^is are accurate only to nearest 100: 

Source: Research Triangle Institute. 



0 



68 
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Table 

Projected Employment for Region G by Industry, 1985 



Industry 



1985 
Employment 



Industry 



1985 
Emp loyment 



Agriculture, Forestry, 
Fishing ^ 

Mining 

Construction 

Food Products 

Tobacco Products 

Textiles 

Apparel 

Lumber Products 

' Furniture and 
Fixtures 

Paper Products 

^ Frintiner and , 
Publiihing 

Chemical Products 

Primary Metals 

Fabricated >!etals ' 

Machinery except 
Electrical 

Electrical Machinery 

Transportation 

Equipment ' 

Other Manufacturing 

,Railv7ay Transportation 



11,217 
706 
/i8,403 

8,445 
16,480 
97,582 
18,250 

3,228 

31,388 
3,682 

.6^497 
4,803 
1,911 
8,365 

9,256 
24, 856 

2,292 
•26,498 
993 



Trucking and Warehousing 15,763 

Other Transportation 4,785 

Coramuaications 6,048 

Vubiic Utilities - 5,474 

Wholesale Trade 24,345 

Eating and Drinking 

Placeo 15^405 

Auto and Gas "stations 13,465 

Other Retail Trade 54,507 

FIRE^^' 24,604 

Lodging and Personal 

Services 14,710 

Business and Repairs 12,688 

Amuseanent and 

Recreation 3,040 

Private Household 

,Work ^ 8,927 

Hospital and Health 

Work 23,292' 

Education 43,565 

Other Professional 

Services 19 j 410 

Public Administration 20,597 

Total. 635,477 



—^Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate, 

Note: All projections are accurate only to nearest 100, 
Source: Research Triangle Institute* 
/ 



ERLC 



89 
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Table III-3-H 



Projected Employment f or Rep,lon^ H by Industry, 1985 




Industry' 



1985 • 
Employment 



1985 
Employment 



Agriculture^ Forestry, 
Fishing 

Kining 

Construction 

Food Products 

Tobacco Products 

Textiles 

Apparel 

Lumber Product-s 

Furniture aod 
Fixtures 

Paper. Products 

Printing and ' ' 

Publishing 

Chemical Products 

Primary Metals 

^ Fabricated Metals 

Machinery except 
Electrical \ 

Electrical Machinery 

Transportation* \ 
Equipment 

Other I'ianuf acturi\^g 

Railv/ay Transportation 



2,070 
3.66 

2,170 
953 
0 

12,472 
2,276 
1,344 

1,036\ 
410 I 

o; 

93 
0 
0 

37 
2,238 

1,095 
3,054 
^ 1,732 



Trucking and Warehousing' 647 

Other Transportation 113 

Comrounicaticns 492 

Public Utilities 67? 

Wholesale Trade 1,089' 

Eating cnu Drinking 

riaces 534 

Auto and Gas Stations 1^479 

Other Retail Trade 4,623 

FIR]^^ 1,648 

Lodging and Personal 

Services 1,852 

Business and Repairs 310 

Amusement and 

" Recreation ^ I5IO7 

Private Household « 

Work 2,207 

Hospital ciid Health - 

Work 2,798 

Education • ^',609 

Other Professional. 

Services 2,077 

s 

Public Administration 2,341 

.Total . 60,344 



1/ » ■ ' ' . 

— Finance,. Insurance*,- and Real Estate. 

Note: All projections are'accur.at^ only to nearest 100. 
Source: Research Triangle Institute. 
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^Table III-3^J 
Projected Employment for Region J by Industry, 1985 



Industry 



1985 ^ 
Employment 



Industry 



1985 
Employment 



Agriculture, Forestry, 
Fishing 

^ Mining 

Construction 

Food Products 

Tobacco P^ipducts 

Textiles 

Apparel 

Lumber Products 

Furniture and 
Fixtures 

Paper Products 

Printing I and 
Publishing 

Chemical Products * 

Primaiy Metals 

Fabricated Metals 

Machinery except 
Electrical 

Electrical Machinery 

Transportat ion 

Equipment ^ ' 

Other Manufacturing 

Railway ^Transportation 



7,536 
' 597 
31,862 
7,310 
4,585 
11,292 
6,717 
2,260 

2,914 
378 

5,005 
1,346 
0 

3-, 607 

11,371 
15,050 

271 
986 
1,032 



Trucking and Warehousing 

Other Transportation 

Communi c at i ons 

Public Utilities 

Wholesale Trade 

Eating end Drinking 
Places 

Auto and Gas Stations 

Other Retail Trade 



:FIRE^^ 



Lodging and Personal 
Services 

Business and Repairs 

Amusement and ^ 
Recreation - 

Private Household 
Work 

Hospital .-nd Health 
Work 

Education' 

Other Professional 
Services 

Public Administration 
Total 



3,489 
3,185 
6,074 
5,065 
15,052 

9,5^7 

10,080 
34,383 
21,308 

11,719 
13,120 

2,696 

0,309 

32,630 
59^258 

17,243 
21,412 

386,667 



— Finance, Insurance, and- Real Estate. 

Note: All projections are'accurate only to nearest 100. 
Source: Research Triangle Institute. 



Table III-3-K 



Projected Etaployment for Region K by Industry\ 1985 



Industry 



1985 
Employment 



Industry 



1985 
Employment 



Agricultiire, Forestry, 
Fishing 

Mining 

Construction 
Food Products 
Tobacco Products 
Textiles 
Apparel 

Lumber Products 

Furniture and 
Fixtures 

P^^er Products 

Pointing and 
Publishing 

Chemical Products 

Primary Metals 

Fabricated Metals 

Machinery except 
Electrical 

Electrical Machinery 

Transportation , 
Equipment 

Other Manufacturing 

Railway Transportation 



7,420 
201 

2,463 
581 
.660 

8,749 


Trucking and Warehousing 
Other Transportation 


191 
303 


Conmunications 


503 


Public Utilities 


539 


Wholesale Trade 


1,891 


Eating and Drinking 
Places 


1,115 


1,709 


Auto and Gas Stations 


2,036 


1,353 


Other Retail Trade 


7,079 



917 
0 

0 

t 

0 

1,146 
498 

689 
1,554 

1,275 
4,493 
114 



FIRE-^ 1,365 

Lodging and Personal 

Services 669 

Business and Repairs 113 

Amusement and 

Recreation 81 

Private Household 

Work 2,137. 

Hospital and Health 

Work 4,469 

Education 4,608 

Other Professional ^ 
Services 1,641 

Tubiic AdministratjLon 2,589 

'Total ' ' ' 65,151 

♦ - ft 



— Finance, Insurance ,, and Real Estate. 

Hote: All projections are accurate 6nly to nearest 100. 
Source: -Research Triangle Institute, 



ERIC 



7^ 
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Table III-3-L 



Projected Bmployment for Region L by Industry. 1985 



Industry 



1985 
Employoent 



Industry 



1985 
Employment 



Agriculture, Forestry, 
Fishing 

Mining 

Construction 
Food Products 
Tobacco Products 
Textiles 
Apparel 

Lumber Products 

Furniture and " 
Fixtures 

Paper Products 

Printing and 
Publishing 

Chemical Products 

Primary Metals * 

Fabricated Metals 

Machinery except 
Electrical 

Electrical Machinery 

Transportation 
Equipment 

Other Manufacturing 

Railway Transportation 



9,962 
118 
7,615 
2,146 
2,182 
9,309 
5,748 
4,124 

1,357 
1,356 

318 
994 
746 
446 

i,785 
0 

1,046 
5,200 
1,184 



Trucking and Warehousing 
Other Transportation 
Commun i c a t ions 
Public Utilities 
Wholesale Trade 



Hiting and Drinking 
Places 

Auto and Gas Stations 

Other Retail Trade 

FIR&i^ 

Lodging and Personal 
Services 

3 UG in CSS and iiepairs 

Amusement and 
Recreation 

m 

Private Household 
Work 

Hospital and Health 
Work 

Education 

Other Professional 
Services 

Public Administration 
Total 



— i'inance. Insurance, and Real Estate. 
Note: All projections are accurate 'only to 
Source: Research Triangle Institute. 




3,606 
3,487 
12,3^8 
4,04'6 

4,010 
4,269 

331 

I 

3,770 

4,624 
9,064 

3,066 
4,590 

122,608 



nearest 100. 



ERIC 



t C-'t 
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Table III-3-M 
Projected Employment for Region M by Industry. 1585 



1985 • 1985 

Industry Employment Industry Employment 



Agr i c u It ur e , For es ^ ry , 




Trucking and Warehousing 


1,40 / 




6,448 


Other Transportation 


1,765 


Mining 


l^D 


Coimnunications 


2,378 


Construction 


10,879 


Public Utilities 


1,599 


Food Products 


2,992 


Wholesale Trade 


4,574 


lOOaCCO irLUaULL.o 


0 


Eating and Drinking 




Tpv^^ 1 pQ 


5,164 


p] aces 


5,272 


Apparel 


5,876 


Auto and Gas Stations 


5,272 


Lumber Products 


2,391 


Other Retail Trade 


15,178 


Furniture and 




1 / 

FIREi' 


5,555 


Fixtures 


220 


Lodging and Personal 




Paper Products 


0 


Services 




Printing and 




Business and Repairs 


3,373 


Publishing 


736 


Amusement and 




Chemical Products 
« 


1,743 


Recreation 


1,739 


Primary Metals 


0 


Private House%>ld 








Work 


3,061 


Fabricated Metals 


342 








Hospital and Health 




Machinery except 
•.lectrical 


1,370. 


Work y 


6,345 


Electrical Machinery 




Education 


13,774 


2,165 




Transportation Equipment 




Other Professional 




0 


Services 


5,156^ 


Other Manufacturing 


3,805 


Public Administration 


10,809 


Railway Transportation 


254 










Total 


131,768 



— Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate, 

Note: All projections are accurate only to nearest 100. 
Source: Research Triangle Institute. 
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Table III-3-N 



Projected Employment for Region N by Industry, 1985 



Industry 



1985 
Employment 



Industry 



1985ft 

Employment 



Agriculture, Forestry, 
Fishing 

Mining 

Construction 
Food Products 
Tobacco Products 
Textiles 
Apparel 

Lumber Products 

Furniture and 
Fixtures 

Paper Products 

Printing and 
Publishing 

Chemical Products 

Primary Metals 

Fabricated Metals 

Machinery except 
Electrical 

Electrical Machinery 

Transportation 
^ Equipment 

Othet Manufacturing 

Railway Transportation 



8,165 
0 

3,528 
^,843 
168 
15,969 
3,221 
1,081 

0 
0 

0 

775 

417 
0 

0 

464 

559 
530 
223 



Trucking and Warehousing 

Othar Transportation 

Communications 

Public Utilities 

Wholesale Trade 

Eating and Drinking 
Places 

Auto and Gas Stations 

Other Retail Trada 

Lodging and Veizcm.! 
Services 

Business and Repairs 

Amusement and 
Recreation 

Private Household 
Work 

Hospital and Health 
Work 

Education 

Other Professionals 
Services 

Public Administration 
Total 



506 
413 
389 
680 
2,352 

1,136 
2,352 
7,081 
2,388 

1,535 
452 

144 

2,435. 

3,336 
8,141 

, 2,251 
2,860 

76,394 



— Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate. 
Note: All projections are accurate only 
Source: Research Triangle Institute. 



to nearest 100. 



7a 
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Table III-S-^O 



Projected Employment for lleglon 0 by Industry, 1985 



Industry 



1985 
Employment 



Industry 



1985 
Employment 



Agriculture, Forestry 
Fishing 

Mining 

Construction 

Food Products 

Tobacco Products 

Textiles 

Apparel 

Lumbei; Products 

Furniture and 
Fixtures 

Paper Products 

Printing and 
Publishing 

Chemical Products 

Primary Metals 

Fabricated Metals 

Machinery except 
Electrical 

Electrical Machinery 

Transportation 
Equipment 

Other Manufacturing 

Railway Transportation 



5,236 
0 

7,793 
1,345 
39 
3,602 
4,604 
2,814 

0 

1,055 

931 
5,085 
0 

2,626' 

756 
557 

387 
487 
882 



Trucking and Warehousing 1,858 

Other Transportation 3,367 

Conmunications 1,119 

Public Utilities 985 

Wholesale Trade 4,309 

Eating and Drinking 

Places 2,211 

Auto and Gas Stations 2.679 

Other Retail Trade 9,537 

FIK£i/ .3,421 

Lodging and Personal 

Services 2,823 

Business and Repairs . 3,228 

Amuseiaent and 

Recreation - 558 

Private Household 

Work 1,749 

Hospital and Health 

Work 4,900 

Education 7,570 

Other Professional 

Services 3,235 

Public Administration 4,788 

Total 96,536 



~ Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate. 

Note: All projections .are accurate only to nearest 100. 
Source: Research Triangle Institute. 



ERIC 
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Table III-3-P 
Projected Employment for Region P by Industry, 1985 



Industry 



1985 
Employment 



Industry 



1985 
Employment 



Agriculture, Forestry, 
Fishing 

Mining 

Construction 

Food Products 

Tobacco Products 

Textiles 

Apparel 

Luiriber Products 

Furniture ^d 
Fixtures 

< 

Paper Products 

Printing and 
Publishing 

Chemical Products 

Primary Metals 

Fabricated Metals 

Machinery except * 
Electrical 

Electrical Machinery 

Transportation 
Equipment 

Other Manufacturing 

Railway Transportation 



12,111 
0 

12,668 
4,108 
502 
6,238 
3,597 
2,997 

1,270 
922 

496 
2,373 

570 
1,035 

378 
1,770 

1,626 
1,548 
321 



Trucking and Warehousing 1,464 



Other Transportation 

Communications 

'Public Utilities 

VTholesale Trade 

Eating and Drinking 
Places 

Auto and Gas Stations 

Other Retail Trade 

FiREi/ 

Lodging and Personal 
Services 

Business and Repairs 

Amusement and 
Recreation 

Private Household 
Work 

Hospital and Heal.tS 
Work 

Education 

Other Professional 
Services 

Public Administration 
Total 



2,290 
2,278 
1,385 
6,187 

4,649 
5,837 
18,281 
6,031 

5,232 
3,553 

1,139 

3,879 

8,669 

,13,6.39 

4,699 
18,539 

167,281 



— Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate. . 

Note: All projections are accurate only to nearest 100. 

Source: Res.earch Triangle Institute./ 



Rir 
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Table lil-3-Q 
Projected Employment for Region 0 by Industry. 1985 





1985 




1985 




Employment 


Industry 


Employment 


Agriculture, Forestry, . 




Trucking and Warehousing 


321 


Fishing 


- 8,095 


Other Transportation 


498 


Mining 


621 


Coramun i c at i ons 


1,459, 


Construction 


7,385 


Public Utilities 


938 


Food Products 


1,350 


Wholesale Trade 


4.131 


Tobacco Products 


1,100 


ratxng and uriniclng 




Textiles 


3,452 


Places 


2>917 


Apparel 


4,589 


Auto and Gas Stations. 


Jl . 822 


Lumber Products 


2,671 


Other Retail Trade 


8 , 823 


Furniture and 




1/ 

FIRE-i^ 


2,460 


Fixtures 


262 


Lodging and Personal 




Paper Products 


3,092 


Services 


^ 2,264 


Printing and 




Business and P.e pairs 




Publishing 


345 


Amusement and 




Chemical Products 


■ 1,335 


Recreation 


303 


Primary Metals 


0 


Private Household 




T? an T* T o a ^ *a H ^ a 1 c 
r dU L J. L.CI Lcu lie LclXo 


C\ 


Work 


2,470 


Machinery except 
Electrical 


549 


Work 


2,650 


Electrical Machinery 


2,337 






Transportation 
Equipment 


404 


Other Professional 
Services 


2,147 


Other Manufacturing 


4,715 


Public Administration 


3,633 


Railway Transportation 


119 


Total 


88,822* 


— Finance, Insurance, and 


Real Estate. 






Note: All projections are 


accurate only 


to nearest 100. 




Source : Research Triangle 


Institute^ 
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Table III-3-R 
Projected Emfiloyment for Region R by Industry, 1985 



Industry 



1985' 
Employment 



Industry 



Agriculture, Forestry, 
Fishing 

Mining 

Construction 

Food Products 

Tobacco Products 

Textiles 

Apparel 

Luniber Products 

Furniture and 
Fixtures 

Paper Products 

Printing and 
Publishing 

ChenLcal Products 

Primary Metals 

Fabricated Metals 

Machinery except 
Electrical 

Electrical Machinery 

Transportation 
,^ Equipment 

^ther Manufacturing 

Railway Transportation 



1985 
Employment 



2,375 
0 

3,660 
• 680 
0 

1,489 
\671 
1,424 

156 
1,089 

i 

137 
30,8- 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

1,613 
140 



Trucking and Warehousing 

Other Transportation 

Communications 

Public Utilities 

ifLiolesale Trade 

Eating and Drinking 
Places 

Auto and Gas Stations 

Other Retail Trade 

FIRE^/ 

Lodging and Personal 
Services 

Business and Repairs 

Amusement and 
Recreation 

Private Household 
Work 

Hospital and Health 
Work 

Education y 

Other Professional 
Services 

Public Administration 
Total 



418 
488 
377 
337 
1,450 

350 
1,057 
4,430 
1,303 

2,03» 
' 96 

137 

862 

1,093 
2,731 

1>168 
3,436 

35,533 



— Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate. 
Note: All projections are accurate only to 
Source: Research Triangle Institute, 



est 100. 



ERIC 
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Table III-4-State 

Occupational Employment for 1970 and 1985 
and Occupational Requirements for 1970-1985, North Carolina 



Occupation 



1970 



Occupational 
Employment 



1985 



Occupational 
Requirements 
1970-1985 



Professional, Technical 



and Kindred 


234,819 


383,869 




282,905 


Managers and 
Administrators 


156,539 


267,244 




191,450 


Salesworkers 


124,083 


183,069 




129,672 


Clerical and Kindred 


293,290 


480,773 




399,474 


Ci^iaftsmen and Kindred 


299,108 


431 ,689 




232,029 


Operatives 


548,005 


691,444 




391,279 


Laborers- except Farm 


108,806 


127,490 




56,487 


Farmers anS Farm Managers 


86,739 


42,295 




- 1,308 


Farm Laborers 


66,142 


29,712 




- 15i268 


Service Workers 


265,470 


310,351 




230,430 


Total 2 


,183,001 


2,947,156 


N 


l,897;i2i 



Note: All projections are accuracy to nearest 100, 
Sour-'c©^ :^:Rjesearch^ Triangle Institute. 
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Table III-A-A 



Occupational Employment for 1970 and 1985 
and Occupational Requirements for 1970-1985, Region A 



Occupational Occupational 

" Employment Requirements 

Occupation ^ 1970 1985 1970-1985 

Professional, Technical, 



and Kindred 


4.383 


6 698 


'J , 0 / y 


Managers and ■ 
Adminis trators 


2,744 


3,834 


2,393 


Salesworkers 


1,714 


2,214 


1,4^6 


Clerical and Kindred 


4,173 ■ 


6,133 


4,792 


Craftsmen and Kindred 


6,726 


. 7,757 


3s 112 


Operatives 


11,297 


11, 764 


4,921 


Laborers except Farm 


3,395 


2,863 


480 


Farmers ai>d Farm Managers 


1,64-7 


700 


- 173 


Farm Laborers 


1,063. 


435 


- 326 


Service Workers 


5,273 


5,350 


3,449 


Total 


42,415 


47,727 


25,014 


Nota: All projections are 


accurate to 


nearest 100. 




Source: ^^search Triangle 


Institute. 
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Table 111-4-3 ^ 

Occupational Employment for 1970 and 1985 
and Occupational Requlremeats for 1970-1985, Region B 



Occupation 



1970 



Occupational 
Employment 



1985 



Professional, Technical, 



Occupational 
Requirements 

1970-1985 

. ^- 



and Kindred 


11,684 


17. 58? 


12,172 • 


Managers and 
Administr ators 


7,481 


11,579 


7,516 


Saiesworkers 


5,541 


6,739 


4, -05 7 


Clerical -^nd Kindred 


12,325 


18^161 


14,321 


Craftsmen and Kindred 


13,623 


17,^25 


7,756 


Operatives. 


21,922 


23,778 


10,613 


Laborers except Farm 


4,415 
3,214 


4 J 536, 


1,562 - 


Farmers and Farri Managers 


831 


-.1,128'" 


Farm Laborers 


1,503 


355 


- 770 


Service Workers ^ . 


11,340 . 


12.499 


8,548 


Total 


93,048 


112,924 • 


64,646 



Note: All projections are accurate to nearest 100. 
Source: Research. Triangle Institute. 
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T5ble III-A-C 



Occupkional Employment for 1970 and 1985 
and Occup ational Requirements for 1970-1985, Region C 



Cbcupatiorlal Occupational 

Requirements 



Occupation 


1970 


1985 


1970-1985 


Professional, Technical, 
• and Kindred 


■ 5,734 


8,626 


6,170 


Managers and 
Administrators 


4,378 


6,076 


3,729 


Salesworkers 
Clerical and Kindrad 


3,179 
6.609 


3,821 
9,68^ 


2,318 
-7,620 


Craftsmen and Kindred 


10,911 


12,:S4 


5,010. 


Operatives 


27,944 


30,880 


15,702 


^Laborers except Farm 


3,9 74 ^' , 


3,913 


1,210 


Farmers and Farm Managers 


1,442 


714 


6 ' 


Farm Laborers 


87i 


397 


- 194 


Service workerts 


• 7.847 


8,477 


6,073' 


Total 


72,889 


35,2/0 


47,633 


Note: - All projectiorrs are 


accurate to 


r.earest 100. 




Source: Research Triangle 


Institute. 
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Table 1I1-4~D 

Occupational Employment for 1970 and 1985 
and Occupational Requirements C^or 1970-1985 » Region D 



Occupa t ional' Oc cupa t ional 

Employment Requirements 

Occupation- 1970 1985 1970-1985 



Professional, Technical, 
and Kindred 


4,500* 


6,155 


4,085 


Managers and 

^ Administrators 


3,492' 


5,169 


3,355 


Salesworkers 


2,131 


2,888 


1,974 


Clerical and Kindred 


5,550 


. 8,254 


6,541 


Craftsmen and Ki,ndr^ 


8,172 ^ 


'—-'7,670 


1,7^0 


Operatives 


18,467 


19,910 


9,159 


Laborers except Farm 


3,748 , 3,221^- 


' 599 


Farmers and Farm Manager^ 


3-998 


' 1,822 


242 


Farm Laborers 


2,082 


871 


- 564 


Service Workers 


5,542 


6,751 


' 5^38 


Total 


57,682 


62,710 ' ' 


31,825 


Note: .All projections are 


accurate to 


nearest 100. ' 




Source: Research Triangle 


Institute. 








Table III^A-E 

^ Occupational Employment for 1970 and 1985 
and Occupational Requirements for 1970-1985^, Region E 



Occupational Occupational' 
Employment Requirements 



Occupation 

t 


1970 


1985 


1970-1985 


Professional, Tech.-iicai, 
and Kindred 


t 

' 8,489 ' 


, 14,802 


11,463 


Managers and 
Administrators 


7,230 


13,401 


10,074 


Salesworkers 


4,670 


6,930 


4,93^ 


Clerical and Kir^dred 


11,936 


20,953 


17,955 - 


Craftsmen and Kindred 


18,196 


28,450 " 


16,647 


Operatives 


42,542 . 


60,027 


38,312 


Laborers ;exceptf Farm 


4,532 


, 6,187 , 


' . 3,351 


Farmers and Farm Managers 


1,296 


470 ' 




Fatir; Laborers 


933 


312 - 


) : 


Service Workers 


9,883 


13,483 


_ 10,848 " 


Total 


.109,707 


164,998 


, ■ 112,975 .' . 



Note: All proj ect ions v are accurate to .nearest ^100, i ' 

Source: Research Trianpje Insticute. v ^ . ^ - ^ ^ 



Table III-4-F 



Occupational Employment for 1970 and 1985 
and Occu];)ational Requirements for 1970-1985, Region F ' 





Occupational 
Employment . 


Occupational • 
Requirements 


P<rcup4tion 


1970 


1985 


. 1970-1985 • 


Professional, Technical, 
and Kindred 


43,531 


76,723 


58^647 


Managers and ,' 
Administrators 


.31,212 


55,087 


0 * 

40,147 


Salesworkers 


28,591 


43,242 


. 30,375 


Clerical and Kindred . 


54,082 


106,034 


88,457 - 


Craftsmen and Kindred ~ 


58,625 


88,920 * 


49,910 


Opeitatives 


114,905 


143,929 


81,741 


I^aborers except Farm 


19,009 


23,226 


10,957 


Farmers andjj^rrc tianagers 


4,686 


1,358 


- 1,A22 


Farm Laborers 


3,871 


1,039 


- 1,814 


Service VJorkers 


45,771 


57,522 . 


" 44,423 


Total 


414,283 


597,042 


401,416 



Hote: All projections are accurate to nearest 100. 

V 

Source: Research Triangle Institute. 



Table III-4-G„ 



Occupational Employment for 1970 and 1985 
and Occupational Requirements for 1970-1985, Region G 





Occupational 
Employment 


Occupational 
Requirements 


Occupation ' 


1970 


1985 


1970-1985 


and Kindred 


5I5O68 


78,479 


5-'t,783 


Managers and 
Administrators 


32,692 


55,679 


39,812 


Salesworkers 


26,788 


39,098 


27,222 


Clerical and Kindaed 


69/745 




^0,366 


Craftsman ai.^^ Kind-j:ed 


66,557 


97^,560 


55,643 


Operatives 


130,755. 


163;618 


92,295 * 


Laborers except Farm 


21,17? 


25,974 


12,319 


Farmers and Farm Managers 


. 13,284 


6,157 


- 655 


Farm Laborers . 


5,385 


2, 340 


- 1,345 


Service Workers 


% 4^,735 


55, 517 


41,233 


Total 


464,189 


<^ 535,373 


409,671 


Note: All projections are 


accurate to 


nearest 100. 




Source: Research Triangle 


Institute. 
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tr- 
iable III-4-H 

Occupational Employment for 1970 and 1985 
and Occupational ilequirements for 1970-1985 >. Region H 



Occupational Occupational 

^ Emplbyrosnt Requirements 

Occupation 1970 1985 1970-1985 



Professional TprhmV;*! 
and Kindre4 


4,059 


6,164 


4,553 


Managers and 
Administrators 


3,282 


5,055 


3,379 


Salesworkers 


2,338 


2,982 


1,.950 


Clerical and Kindred 


4,9A6 


7,214 


5,689 


Craftsmen and Kindred 


7,477 


8,472 


3,232 . 


Operatives 


15,797 


17,979 


9,363 


Laborers except Farm 


3,442 


3,472 


1,144 


Farmers and Farm Managers 


1,610 


690 


- 160 


Farm Labouers 


1,761 


688 


. - 540 


Service Workers 


7,132 


7,626 


5,520 


Total 


51,844 


60,342 


34,131 



Note: All projections are accurate to nearest 100. 



Source: Research Triangle Institute. 
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Table 

Occupational Employment for 1970 and 1985 
and Occupational Requirement^ for 1970-1985,. Region J . 

4 ■— ■ ^ — — : 

Occupational * Occupational 

-Employment Requirements 

Occupation 1970 1985 1970-1985 



Professional, Technical , 



and Kindred 


43,410 


82,471 


64,520 


Managers an5 








Administrators 


19,346 


36,728 


- 27,906 


Salesworkers 


15,500 


25,504 


19,252 


Clerical and Kindred 


41,514 


78,303 


68,241 


Craftsmen and" Kindred 


27,622 


46,567 


28,728 


Operatives 


38,061' 


52,433 


31,198 


Laborers except Farm 


10,085 


13,277 


6,899 


Farmers and Farm Managers 


9,057 


3,526 


- 1,413 


Farm Laborers 


5,491 


1,980 


- 1,900 


Service Workers 


35,538 


45,, 874 


36,038 


Total 


246,624 


386,621 


279,468 



( 



Note: All projections are accurate tonearest 100. 
Source: Research Triangle Institute. ' ' 
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Table 1II-4-K 



Occupational Employment for 1970 and 1985 
and Occupational Requirements for 19 70-1985 y Region K 



Occupational Occupational 



Occupation 


1970 


1985 


1970-1985 


rroressionax, lecnnlcaXy 
and Kindred^ 


4,254 


6,073 


1 4,271 


Managers and 
Administrators 


3,135 


5,038 


3,476 


Salesworkers 


2,105 


3,194 


2,389 


Clerical and Kindred 


5,617 


"8,796 


7,176. 


Craftsmifcn and Kindred 


■6,877 


• 8,055 


3,235 


Operatives 


13,756 


16,181 


8,388 


Labqxsj^ except Farm 


2,853 


2,906 


• ^80 


Farmers and Farm Managers 


5,499 


4,213 


2,029 


Farm Laborers 


3,227 


2,275 


• ' ' 296 

* *- 


Seir«/ice Workers 


7, 790 


8,419 


6,027 


lotai . 


55,293 


65,149 


38,266 ' 


Note: All projections are 


accurate 


to .nearest 100. 




Source:' Research Triangle 

i 

1 


Institute 


-r 
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Table III-A-J. 



• Occupation a l Employment for 19 70 and 3985 
and Occupa::ional Requireinents' for 1970-1985, Region I, 



Occupation 



1970 



Occupational 
Employment 



1985 



Professional, Technical, 
and Kindred 

Managers and 
Administrators 

Salesworkers 

Clerical and Kindred 

Cra'ftsmen and Kindred 

Operatives 

Laborers except Farm 
Farmers and Farm Managers 
Farm Laborers 
Service VJor'^ers 

Total 



7,938 

7,657 
5,174 
11,596 
12,163 
21,070 
5,A65 
6,821 
8,749 
14,561 

101,194 



11,538 

12,664 
. 7,068 
17.904 
17,200 
26,868 

6,1/1 
• '^,99Z 

4,695 



122,593 

1 



Note: -All projections are accurate to nearest 100 
Souree:- Research Triangle Institute. 

' i 



Occupational 
Requirements 
1970-1985 



8,209 

8,894" 
4,812 
14.455 
9,021 
15,097 
2,571 
S31 
- 1,-044 
9,874 

72,719 



' 91 



Table III-4-M 



Occupational Employment for 1970 and 1985 
and Occupational Requirements for 1970-1985, Region M 



Occupational Occupational 

Employment Requirements 

Occupation 1970 1985 1970-1985 



Professional, Technical, 
and Kindrfed - " ^ 


9,332 


17,062 


13,779 


Managers and 
Administrators 


7,338 


14,285 


11,013 


Salesworkers 


6,247 


9,949 


7,533 


Clerical and Kindred 
Cp€^smen and Kindred 


12,833 


24,154 


21,304 


11,347 


18,132 


10,784 


Opetatives 


17,555 


23,824 


14,322 


Laborers except Farm 


4,099 


^ 5,456 


2,8V2 


Farmers and Farm Managers 


"5,982 


*3,573 


827 


Farm Laborers * 


3,967 ' 


2,183 


- 405 


Service Workers 


13,735 . 


19,078 


15,722 


Total 


92,435 


137,676 


97,750 



'Note: All projections are accurate to nearest 100. 
Source: Research Triangle Institute. 
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Table III-^l-N 

* Occupational Employment for 1970 and 1985 
■an d QfiC.imational> Requirements for 1970-1985^ Reg ion N 



Occupation 



1970 



Occupational 
Emplo3rment 



1985 



Occupational 
Requirements 
1970-1985 



Professional, Technical, 



and Kindred / 


5,023 . 


8,389 


6,525 


.Managers and 








Administrators 


3,464 


6,039 


4,390 


Salesworkers / 


2,581 


4,258 


3,316 


Clerical and Kindred 


5,291 


9,594 


3,392 


Craftsmen and Kindred 


. 7,543 


9,925 


4,728 


Operatives'^'* ^' - . 


15,491 


22,532 


14,.959 


Laborers except Farm 


^,542 


4,177 


1,869 


Farmers and Farm Managers 


4,858 


3,581 


1,602 


Farm Laborer's-^ 


5,177 . 


3,537 


334 


S^igvice w^kers 


'8,105 


. 9^32 


6,8.94 


Total . ' *' 


61,075 


81,159 


53,009 


Note: All projections are 


accurate to 


nearest 100. 




Source: Research Triangle 


-Institute. 
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Table III- 4-0 

Occupational Employment for 1 97 0 and 1985 
and Occupational Requirements tor i$7()-1985, Region 0 



Occupational Occupat iona.l 

Employment - Requ i i f riuht.? 

Occupation . 1970 ■ 1985 19 70"- 1985 



Professional, Technical, 

and Kindred 7,244 12,191 9,150 

Managers and 

7,558 
4,395 
12,205 

' 10,407 

2,538. , 
270 • 

4 'F-arm Laborers . 3,570 1,816 • - 553 

7,738 

61,921 



Administrators 


6,039 


10,450 


Salesworkers 


4,039 


6,105 


Clerical and Kindred 


8,541 


14,429 


Craftsmen hthI Kindred 


10,523 


15,214 


Operatives 


13,854 


■ 18,220 


Laborers except Farm 


4,297 


5,304 


Farmers and Farm Managers 


3,670 


2,021 


'F^rm Laborers , 


3,570 


1,816 


Service Workers 


9,640 


10,784 


Total 




96,-525 


Note: All projections are accurate to 


nearest 



Source: Research Triangle, Institute. 
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Table III-A-P 


C 




Occupational Employment for 19 70 and 
and.Occupational Requirements for 3 970-1985 


1985 

, Region P 




' ■ 








J 

Occupation 


Occupational 

Kmnl nvTTipn t* 


uccupac xonai 
Requirements 





1970 ; 1985 


1970-1985 




Professional, Techni^^, 
and Kindred 


13,212 18,814 




13,142 




Managers and 
Administrators • 


9,837 ■ ^ 15,973 


11,126 




Saiesworkers 


7,998 ■ 11,310 


7,993 




^j-cticaj. anu JS-xnarea 


' NT 26,006 


.21,468 




Craftsmen and Kindred, 


18,212 25,618 


:i»3,576- 




Operatives 


'24,5.44 ■ 31,0^4 


17,264 




Laborers except Farm 


■7,422 7,900^-^J_^^ 


2j941 




Farmers and Farm Managers 


10,63f\" 5^247 






Farm Laborers 


QQ7 , • ' A no * 


- 2,025' 




Service* Workers 


20,035' 21,256 


14,528 




Total 


137,017 • 167,254 


99,940 




Note: All projection's are 


accurate tb nearesL 100. 


• 




Source: Research Triangle 


Institute. 
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Table 11-1-4-0 

Occup a tloilal Employment for 1970 a nd 1985 
^ yand Occupational Requirements for 1970-1985,. Region Q; 



Occupation 



1970 



Occupational 
Employment 



Professional, Technical, 



1985 



Occupational 
Requirements 
1970-1985 



ana js-indred 


7,439 


9,677; 


'' 6,028 


Managers and 








Administrator*- ' *^ 


4,758 . 


7,905- 


5,572' 


Salesworkers 


4,087 


5,613. 


3,931 


Clerical and Kindred 


* 7,557 


. 11,568 


9,314 


Craftsmen and Kindred 


3,417 


12,825 


7,3U 


'Operatives 

♦ 


38,493 ■ 


19,516 




Laborers except Farm 


4,131 « 


4,87'2 


2,18]X 


J^armers ancl Farm Manager^ 


6,335 


3,324 


V 23.5 


Farm Laborers 


7,476 


3,601 


- 1,'»15 


Service Workers 


10,462 


9,919 


'j6,386 


Total 


74,135 « 


88,815 


51,760 



N6te: All projections are 
Source: Research Triangle 



accurate to nearest 100. 
Irstitute. ^^^\^* 




Table III -4-R 
J 



.and Occuparional Requirements for 1970-1985; 


Region R 




✓ 












^ Occupational 
■ Employment. 


Occupational 

R P mil fPTnfin t" c 




Occupation' 


1970 


^ 1985 


1970-198^ - • 




Pi^ofessional, Technical, 
and Kindred 




f 

3,700' ^ 


1,852 




Managers arid 

Administrators S * 

; 


2 , DV 6 


3,668 


• 

2,239 




^^aleswor^cers 


1 7Qn 




1,492 




Clerical and Kindred 


_ 3, 805 


4,595 


3,656 ' 






5,479 ' 


5,796 


1,949 




Operatives * 


6,296 


6:366 


2,325 




Laborers except Farm 


3^205 


2,487 


202 




Farmers and Farm Hariager^ 


2,733 


920 


- 637 




Farm Laborers 


2,081 


642 . 


862 




Service .Workers 




4,702 


2,356 




fetal 


37,bL07'7- 


35,532 


14,571 




Note: All projections are 


_accfi_raLe 


to'rieafest 100. 







Source: Research Triangle Institute 
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Appendix A 
Des cript ion of Projection Procedure 
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Description of Projection Procedure , * 

\ ' ^ ' 

This appencfix provides a brief 'description of tfe pirqcedure used to 
project employment by industry and occupation |ind'to use these projections 
in projecting educatic^j^-attainmen^^ requirements". Figure A7I indicates 
how population projections prepared by the North Carolina Officje of State 
Planning were used, along with* independent projections of labor-foice par- 
ticipation rates by age, race, and .sex, to project the total labor forxie 
^ in 1985. The total number of jobs were then projected from the total labor 
force projection-s by assuming 'a trend of 3.5 percent unemployment rate 'and 
a 1.10 ratio 'in 1970^ between jobs defined on an Employnent Security Commis- 
sion basis and employment defined on a census basis (the former includes, 
^* but the latter excludes, seasonal employment and multiple-job holding). 

The jobs concept is ufeed here because^ craining is more typically related to 
jobs, so that a multiple-job holder cou^d receive training in more than one 
area of emphasis. ^ 

' The population pr^j'ection program maintained by the jf^th Carolina 
Office of State Plaiw^lng has the capability of projecting pi?pulation by 
- sex, race, five-year age cohorts for an indefinite perioq. into the 'future I>y 
^ using the ratio-correlation method of projection* These projection^ basi- 
cally reflect trends over the 1960-1970 census periods. .Labor-force partici- 
pation-rate projections were* independently developed by cb?erN/ing age-, 
race-, and sex-specific trends in labor-force participation rate relatives 
between North Carolina and the U.S. over the 1960-1970 periods, and then 
extropolating these trends through 1985 and applying them to projections 
of U.S. rates supplied by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Since popiflation' and labor-for<:^ participation rates were project€ 
"independently, a consistency chedc was made by regressing net migration 
rates against rates of employment gain for North Carolina counties over 
the 1950-1960> and again over the 3S60-1970 periods. Parameter estimates 

y 

from bot3j^eriods were highly sirailer; these estimates w^re then used 'to 

mAke adjustments in both the projections of employment and the projectiqns 

9 

of labor.-force participation through 1985. The net effect, of these ad-? 
justments was to raise the rat*e of labor forcje participation, total popu- 
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Figure A-1 



MethodoloRV for Projecting Employment 
from Projected Population : 
\ North' Carolina 1985 
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lation, and total employment as a result of increased prx)jecti6ns of net 
immigratron, Th'ese adjustments yield a final projection for 1985 popula- 
tion of- 6,010,300 and a final projection of 1985 jobs of 2,9A8,0O0. 

The distribution of this job total by industry group and by muiticounty 

planning region was performed with the assistance of growth rates in emplby- 

* . ' 1/ 
ment by industry and economic region implied in the 1972 OBERS projections,— 

These rates were applied, to employment data through 1972 and then disaggre- 
gated to the muiticounty planning region leveil after analyzing treads in 
muiticounty planning region constitutnt-county shares of OBERS economic- 
area industry group employment. These projections were then sufnmed to yield 
a muiticounty planning-r^gion job total v;hich was compared with the popula- 
tjion projected for that region. Differences between the ratio of jobs to 
population were eliminated by an iterative procedure, which made slight 
adjustments ^to the projecfcions^of jobs by industry group at the regional 
and, thus, at the State level. This procedure preserved regional economic 
base and total employment growjih .characteristics consistent with^ the pro- 
jections o,f industry gr^p" empXoyment and popui<ation at both the regional ^ 
and the State levels. ^ * . ' ' 

The projections cm^4^stry group emplcynent to 1985 for the State and 
its 17. official muiticounty planning regions were^.then used as a^ba$is for 
the occupational employment and requii-ements projections as illustrated in 
Figure A-2. These results are presented in the main body of this report in 
Table III-3, Staffing patterns by industry group were projected by appl.ying 
staffing-pattern "change factors'* by industry group devaloped from u\S. oc- 
cupational-employment computer tapes for 1970 and 1980 supplied bj th^i ILS. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; these factors were then extended co cover"* the 
1970-1985 period and were applied to 1970 staffing patterns within industry 
groups. Tne projected 1985 staffing patterns by industry group were tHeh 
applied to the projected 1985 industry group employment totals to yield pro- 
jected 1985 occupational employment* Tlie employrnent cjianges due to industrial 
growth (or decline) over the 1970-1985 period then form the first component of 
total occupational requirements over this period, llie projeotlons are for 



—U.S. Bureau of Economic Analysis and U.S. Economic Research Service, The 
1972 OB£RS Pr oj ection of Economic Ac^tivity. in the U.S. , Vols* 1-5; U.S, 
Water Resources Council, September 1972. ' 
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128 occupations in each of 36 industries for the State and its 1? official 
multicounty ^planning regions. Up tp 83 industry and* ^0 occupation detail 
is theoretically possible in these projections, since the 197D^ census^pecial 
tabulation ;co!nput:er tape^inaintained by the, Depi^tmeot of Public Instruction 
Management Information System contains this detail by county, hut .statistical 
reliability would foreclose responsible/ use of this level of detail for all 
but perhaps the State ieVel of aggregation, , ^ 

Since job openings also occur^as currently eraployed^orkers die, retire,- 
*or otheWlse permanently separate from the labor force, a 'vector of separation 
rates based or. the age artd sex distribution of employment within each occupa- , 
tion supplied by the North Carolina Employnienc Security Commission v/as applied 
to 1970 occupational eitplcymeiyt converted to a job J?asis to yield an estimate 
of 'job openings due to "^lep-arafeions . Occupational Requirements from this 
source were added to Occupational requirements from industrial growth (or 
decline) over" the 1970-1985 period to yield total occupational requirements. 

Projections of educatloria] att'aifiment by occupation were made ^r U.S. 
workers aged 25-34 from 1970 census estimates and from an extrapolation to 
1985 of educational-attainment changes for all workers projected over the 
period 197Q-1980 by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics These projections ^ 
were adjusted to include a separation of thf* standard census high school 
graduate category iTXtx> its two major comporents: ^«iduates whq^ pursue, no 
further traducing and gii"aduites who pursue postgraduate technical^ or voca- 
tional training that^does not lead to a regular baccalaurate degree. 'The 
addition df workers across all occupations for each level of educational 
attainment then produced an educational-attainment vector labeled "training 
requirements** as the final output of the modeling procedure. . j ^ 
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Group 

Number Industry Description 



1 

2 

3 ^ 
-4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

12,. 
13 • 
14 
15 

i6 

17 



Figure B-1 
36 Industry Grouj^s 

V 

/ 



r 



Agriculture, Forestry, Fisheries 
Mining ^ 
Contract^ Construction 
Food Ind Kindred Products 
Tobacco 

Textile Mill Products 
Apparel 

Lumber and Wood Products, except Furniture 
Furniture and Fixtures ' 
Paper and Allied Prodilcts ^-"^^ 
Printing and Publishing , '\ 'ta. 

K 

Chemical and Allied Proc'ucts f 
Primary ^eta] s . ,^ 
Fabricated Mecals and Ordn^inc^'e 
Machinep^y,', except Electrical ^ 
Electrica!^ Equipment and Supplies 
Transportation Equipmenr 
Other Manufacturing * 
Railroad Trajisportation 



\ 



13 

20 Motor Freigrit Trans porlat; ion and Warehousing' 
^21 '^•^her Transportation 



2 
23 
24 



Cdmmunications 

Elec^tric, Gas, Sanitairy Servipes 
Wholesale Trade 
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; Figure B-1 (cont'd.) 

1 

Industry Description i 
Eating and^ Drinking Places - . - 
Auto Dealers and Gasoline Service Stations 
Other Retail Trade 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate 
Hotels* and Cuuer Lodging, Places and Personal Services 
Business and Repair Services 

Amusement and Recreation Services plus Motion Pictures 

Private Households * ^ 

Hospitals and ^Health Services 

Educational Services 

Other Pro^'f^ssional Services 

Public Admjnistraclon 



Figure B-2 
128 Occupational Groups 



• Group 

Number Description 



1. ACCOUNTANTS ^ . ^ 

l' ARCHITECTS ' , , . ;f " ' 

COMPUTER SPECIALISTS \ ' 

4 .AERONAUTICAL AND ASXRONAUTICAL ENGINEERS 

5 . CIVIL ENGINEERS/'*.^ * ' 

6 . ELECTRICAL AND ELECT^OtJIC ENGINEERS ^ 

7 MECllANiCAL ENGINEERS 

8 OTHER ENGINEERS 

9 LAWYERS AND JLT)GED 

10 LIBRARIANS 

11 MilTHE!^I/vTICAL SPECIALISTS 

12 PFGISTEREO NURSES ^ 

13 DIETITIANS 

14 THERAPISTS ^ ^ ' / 

15 mTERS, .-IRTISTS, AND ENTERTAINERS - 
1^ „ ;^/LIFE MD PHYSICAL SCIKNtlSTS 

\1 'physicians, ^^?:DI^;AL and osTKOPA:rTc . 

18 DENTISTS : ^ \ 

19 PHARMACISTS • . I 

20 . OTIiER R1-1.ATED PRACTITIONERS 

21 ' -HEALTH TECHNOLOGISTS AND TECHNICIANS r" 

22 ^lELIGIOUS TORKERS 

23' SOCIAL SCIENTISTS., - , 

24 ^SOCIAL AND RECREA:I'I0N WaRKERS 

25 COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 

26 ELEMENTARY ADN PREKINDERGARTEN TEACHERS . ' 

27 SECONDARY TEAfflER^ ' - ^ 

28 OTHER TEACHERS / ^ ~ 

29 ENGINEERING AND SCIENCE TECHNICIANS . . 

30 TECHNICIANS, EXCEPT HEALTH, ENGINEERING AND SCIENCE: 

31 OTHER PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL iJJD KINDRED WORKERS 

32 BUYERS, PURCHASING AGENTS, AND SALES MANAGERS 

33 JIESTAURANT, CAFETERIA, AND BAR MANAGERS ' \ — ^ 

34 SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS , ^ * ^ 

35 SPECIFIED MANAGERS AND ADMINISTRATORS' - ^ 

36 OTHER S5ECIFIED MANAGERS AND ADMBIISTRATORS 

37 MANAGERS aIto ADMINISTRATORS, N. E.G. —SALARIED 

38 MANAGERS AND ADMINISTRATORS, N.C.E^ --SELF-EMPLOYED • ^ 

39 INSURAI^CE, REAL ESTATE AGENTS, BROKERS AND ^UNDER\^ITERS 

40 DEMONSTRATORS, HUCKSTERS, AND PEDDLERS ^ . 

41 SALES REPRESENTATIVES > MAWTTT^AOTURING INDUSTRIES 

42 SALES REPRESENTATIVES, WHOLESALE TRADE 

43 SALES CLERKS, RETAIL TRADE 

44 * SALESMEN, RETAIL TRADE \ 

45 SALESMEN OF SERVICES AND CONSTRUCTION ' 

46 OTHER SALESWORKERS 

47 BANK TELLERS AND CASHIERS i^. 

ERIC ^ B-4 ' ^ 
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Figure B-2 (cont'A.) 








Group 








• 


Number 


Description- ' ^ 








48 


BOOKKEEPERS AND BILLING CLERKS 








49 


COUNTER CLERKS, EXCEPT FOOD 








50 


ENUMERATORS AND INTERVJEWS 








51 


FILE CLERKS - ^ 








52 


MAIL HAULERS AND POSTAL CLERKS 






- 




BOOKKEEPING AND BILLING MACHINE - OPERATORS 








54 


KEY PUJWH operators 


ft 






55 


OTHER OFFICE MACHINE OPERATORS' 








56 " 


PAYROLL AND TDIEKEEPING CLERKS 








57 


RECEPTIONISTS ^ 








58 


SECRETARIES 








5S 


STEInOGRAPHERS 








60 


TELEPHONE OPERATORS y ' . 








61 


nPISTS 








62 


Or/.ER uLEiaCAL WORKERS 






• 


63 


APPAREL CRAFTSMAi^ AND UPHOLSTERERS 








64 


BAKERS 


• 






65 


CABINETMAKERS 








66 


CARPENTERS 








67 


EXCAVATING, GRADING, AND ROAD MACHlNh" OPERATORS ' ' 








68 


ELECTRICIANS, 








69. \ 


MASON AND TILE SETTERS 








70 




> 






71 


PLASTERS A^H) CEMENT FINISHERS 








•72 


PLUMBERS^'AND PIPEFITTERS 








73 


OrrlER CONSTRUCTION CR.AFTSMEN 








7A 


FOREMEN, N.E.C. 








75 


LINEMEN ANl!) SERVICEMEN, TELEPHONE AND POSTER 








76 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS A2ID FIREMEN 








77 


AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING, AND REFRIGERiVTION MECHANTCC 








78 


AIRCRAFT MECHANICS AND RE?AIR>IEN 








79 


AUTOMOBILE MECHANICS, INCLUDING BODY 








80 


RADIO AND TELEVISION REPAIRMEN 








81 

• 82 • ■ 


OTHER MECILANICS AND REPAIRMEN 
MACHINISTS, JOB 'AND DIE SETTERS 


» 




83 


SHEETMETAL WORKERS AND TINSMITltSv 
TOOL AND DIE MAKERS ^ 








84 








' 85 • 


OrriER METAL CRAFTSMEN 


♦ 






86 


COMPOSITORS AND lYPESETTERS^ 








87 


PRESShlEN AND PLATE PRINTERS, PRINTING 








88 


OTHER PRINTING CRAFTSMEN 








89 


STATIONARY. ENGINEERS AND POWER STATION OPERATORS 








90 


OTHER CRAF'i;SMEN AND KINDRED WORKERS 








91 


ASSEMBLERS V 








92 


CHECKERS, EXAMINERS, AND INSPECTORS: MANUFACTURING 








93 


GARAGE WORKERS AND GAS STATION ATTENDANTS 








94 


DRESSMAKERS AND SEAMSTRESSES, EXCEPT FACTOi^IES 








95 


LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING OPERATIVES, INCLUDING IRONERS 
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Figure B-2 (cont'd,) 



Group 

Number Description 

96 BOTTLING AND CANNING OPERATIVES 

97 GRADERS AND' SORTERS, MANUFACTURLS'G 

98 SEWERS AND STITCHERS • 

99 MEAT CUTTERS A,ND BUTCHERS 
, , 100 MINE OPERATIVES, N,E,C- 

101^ PACKERS A>iD WRAPPERS, EXCEPT FRCDUCS . 

^ 102 PAINTr:^^, MA>rjr ACTURED AJiTlClZS * 

103 PRECISION MACHINE OPERA.TIVES 

104 SAWYERS 

lOS-. STATIONARY FT RE-EN 

10^ TEXTILE OPERATIVES 

107 WELDERS AxND FLA^ME- CUTTERS 

108 METALi:C?JCING OPERATIVES 

109 OTHER SPECIFIED 0^::RATIV£S ^ 

110 misceltaneous and not specified operatives 

111 , tra^isport equipment opepaiives 

112 laborers, except f^m 

113 farim and farm managers ^ 

114 paid faj^i laborers i^^^*' far.woremen 

115 . unpaid family workers 

116 . cleaning service workers * ' 

cooks ^ -except private household 

Tta ' BUSBOYS AND DISHWASHERS 

119 ^WAtTS^ AJJDVFOOD COUNTER WORKERS 

120 ^ OTHER FOOD SERVICE WORKERS 

' 121 -^HEALTH SERVICE WO^^KERS * ♦ r " ^ 

122 FirR-SQNAL SERVICE WORKERS 

123 1 FIREilEN," FIRE PROTECTION" WORKERS 

124 GUAkD&,A]^ WATCHMEN ^ ' ^ 

125 POLICEMEN? /JH) :)ETECTIVES 

126 ' 'OTHER PROTECTIVE SERVI^.E WORKERS ■ 

127 SERVICE W(SFRKERS, EXCEPT PRIVATE HOUSEHOLD— ALLOCATED 
_^U? PRIVATE HOUSEl^LD WORKERS 
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